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St. Thomas Chaplaincy, 


Beloved Sir—Another month has 


lapsed, and the commencement of 


the new one bids me give you an 
account, or some account of the 
old. We have still to rejoice in 
what we believe to be the presence 
and blessing of God. We have no 
abatement of labor, nor have diffi- 
culties and trials ceased to harass 
us. We do not estimate our bless- 
ings in preportion to the absence 
of trouble—we do not infer wrath 
because we occasionally experience 
tribulation: but we count that the 


man, who traveled with Mr. Welch, 
; said to me after his recovery, “I 
do not know what I should have 
done without you: it seems I 
; Should have been sick a great while 
¢ longer, or have been much worse.” 
This young man was very seriously 
: concerned for his soul’s safety. He 
; 
é 


often wished, during his sickness, 
that he had the desirable and effi- 
cient support of covenant love in 
° his helplessness. I have hope that 
‘he found it befere leaving us, 
‘ though his stay was too short for 
me to decide. He had unhappily 
been tainted with the doctrines of 


best blessing, and the best token of § Universalism, which had too much 


God’s favor, when we receive aid 
to overcome or surmount the obsta- 
cles which we meet. 

One trouble I have already writ- 
ten you, in the loss of the passen- 
ger to California, in the brig Ceres. 
We have had several other persons 
from various other ships also sick, 
but all recovered. Carelessness, 


} blinded his eyes to a true view of 
Christ. Still,I think he was a sin- 
cere seeker, and I think he gave 
evidence of advancement in know- 
; ledge and humility, both which, for 
some reason or Other, Universalism 
strangely deprives its advocates. 
He, at all events, voluntarily re-~ 
> nounced that, as an unsafe system. 


RPA 


or ignorance of the peculiarities of ; He could not trust it in the prospect 


a warm climate, often brings on a 
sudden fit of violent fever, which is 
exceedingly trying, and in some 


‘eases fatal; whereas, a little atten- 


tion to air, exercise er diet, almost 
invariably secures health. We 
have a healthy atmosphere at St. 
Thomas, though of course it pos- 
sesses a peculiarity which needs to 
be observed, but which is common 
to almost all warm countries. 

In sickness, however, the chap- 
jain always finds his services need- 
ful and acceptable. One young 


; of death, nor could he repose upon 
¢ itin the hour of infirmity and weak- 
ness. There was a striking differ- 
ence here manifested between the 
3 settled composure and conduct of 
Mr. W. and this young man: the 
one was all at ease—he | soked into 
the future, and saw all well, as he 
advanced toward it, “ walking by 
faith :” the other dreaded every 
step that seemed to bring him to 
the confines of the future world. 
Often has he wept at his condition, 
deploring his past conduct and fol- 
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ly. When] first saw him, too, he } Christian friendship. I will send 
professed perfect calmness and res- ‘ you a more detailed account of this 
ignation. Still, I thought there was ? horrible transaction. I also occa- 
bravado, or its like, in his manner. ? sionally, frequently, find sick men 
On an after visit, I inquired into / in vessels which only touch here, 
the ground of his hope and cause } and am able to afford consolation. 
of his resignation ; asking whether ’ I regret to say, also, that some of 
it was so and so, as I bad previous- } the sick, and on American vessels 
ly read and explained from the} too, do not receive that humane 
Bible. He (and rather unexpect- / attention that the present state of 
edly) at once, in tears, confessed ; civilization would suggest. 
that he had not, and said how great Our preaching has been kept up, 
a palliation of his,sickness such a? but for various reasons not so 
hope would be. T'o direct him ‘ largely attended, perhaps, as during 
thither was afterwards my only } theformer month. We during that 
aim. One good evidence of his / time held it in one place—on a Cal- 
piety was, that he endeavored to’ ifornia vessel at repairs. Since 
win to virtue a sailor who was then we have been compelled to 
brought sick of dysentery into the } move ebout, which is not favora- 
same apartments. That certainly ? ble, I think. There have aiso been 
showed a good and sincere mean- ! fewer vessels in the harbor, and 
ing. But I fear to set too much ° fewer pious captains. Still, we 
by sick-bed, as well as death-bed > have no reasons to complain. One 
changes. I desire to see a life of ; Sabbath, your chaplain had _ ser- 
fruit, then Tam certain of a heart § vices on the U. S. sloop-of-war 
of God’s forming. We are in hope } Germantown. We had the most 
of him, however ; andif he be truly ’ marked respect and attention from 
converted to God, who knows how ¢ all concerned, from the messenger~ 
much he may accomplish for God ; boy to the kind and honest com- 
in the region at which he expected >’ mander himself Her crew has 
to arrive! E hope his impressions { had Jess reason for rebuke, in all 
may not be as footsteps in the sand. respects, than F am informed they 
If only one soul be saved by our } had last year. I hope by another 
instrumentality, it will more than 3 year their decorum will be com- 
repay the establishment of the > plete. Why should not our citi- 
chaplaincy here. zens im the navy maintain the mor- 
We also have met and conversed ? al honor of the nation, as well as 
with a number of the crew from 3 its political honor? There are, I 
the bark Whilomel, which was $ regret to say, but a small number 
wrecked on the Anagoda reefs, ? of religious professors on the Ger- 
and supplied them with the Word mantown ;. though all her officers 
of God. One was an infidel, and ; are truly genteel and well-disposed.. 
though his objections against it ; But one white pious person,so far as 
were completely silenced, he would ; could learn or he knew, (and so all 
not receive a copy of the New Tes- ; said,) could_be found aboard. He 
tament. He had, happily, no influ- a firm Christian, belonging to 
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ence with the rest; as his conduct, } the Baptist eonnection at Ports- 
according to his principles, was so § mouth, Va. He felt lonely, as may 
meddlesome and unpleasant, that § be expected, and was rejoiced to 
he had become odious. Ihave also $ hear the Gospel again. It was the: 
had an opportunity for a chaplain’s ° first time since he had left home. 
sympathy with Captain Riggs, of ; He spent the Sabbath evening at 
the schooner J. B. Lindsey. He } my house, delighted onee more to 
had been shot by a mutinous crew, } have the society and countenance 
his mate and passenger murdered, 3} of Christ’s children. So I find 
and his boat taken. Iam glad to{ many. You see that our labors 
say he was a Christian, and was ? are not wholly “in vain.” 

delighted to have the pleasure of 3 I also meet some who have beem 
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benefited by the labors of other 
chaplains. I saw one lately who 
had been broken of swearing by 
reading the tract, “ Swearers’ Pray- 
er,’ given him by some co-worker. 
{ have met others who were seri- 
ously thinking, under some con- 
cern for their souls. Of course 
we endeavored to stimulate their 
attention to eternity; and it would 
be vain to suppose that in every 
case these spiritual labors will be 
thrown away, or that in no case 
the result will be the conversion of 
the subject. 


New Moper or Punisument. 


There has one very favorable 
item occurred, and which I think 
highly of, as I deem that it could be 
used very effectively in other cases. 
I wish it could be placed before the 
consideration of every captain that 
‘sails a vessel, as [ do not remem- 
ber to have seen a similar example 
among the seamen’sannals. Some 
time since Captain Johnston had 
a refractory foremast hand, who 
refused duty, and at last demanded 
his discharge. ‘The Captain con- 
cluded to allow him to leave. At 
the same time he felt that he de- 
served some punishment for his 
misbehavior. Heaccomplished this 
by deducting two dollars from his 
wagesdue. He accordingly mulct- 
ed him that amount of fine, and to 
show him it was for mere punish- 
ment, said he should hand over the 
sum to the seamen’s chaplain, in 
support of the society. It was so 
done, and the man was perfectly 
satisfied at the use made of his fine. 
Now, sir, while I would always 
hope for the good behavior of men, 
and do everything to promote the 
same, I yet cannot avoid thinking, 
that when disobedience, &c. does 
occur, it could be met or checked 
by no better means than that used 
by Captain Johnston. In the first 
place, it evinces nothing selfish or 
vindictive on the part of the cap- 
tain; and of course there is a com- 
plete absence of anything despotic, 
ferocious, or cruel. In the second 
place, it appeals to and awakens a 
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man’s moral sense. It appeals to 
his honor, and directs his attention 
to the very society whose sole ob- 
ject is to cultivate these feelings 
and promote the man’s moral good. 
I’}] warrant that this man has 
thought more, and felt more inter- 
est in the Seamen’s Friend Society 
than ever before in his whole li‘e- 
time. I wish others would follow 
Captain Johnston’s example, and 
hope that so far as possible you 
will make it known, that others 
may be directed to it,and learn to 
do likewise. JI have given him 
thanks on behalf of the Society, 
which I am sure you will not ob- 
ject to. 


I am happy to say that the chap- 
lain always finds a welcome recep- 
tion on foreign vessels, and dis- 
tributes a goodly amount of moral 
reading amongst them. He has 
circulated several copies of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, some of which 
will be carried to very destitute 
regions. I gave one tract to a 
French seaman: in a few hours 
afterward f met the same man in a 
boat on the bay. He took off his 
hat, showing me the tract in it, and 
thanking me very kindly for it; 
saying that it had made him think 
a great deal, and he loved it so 
much that he carried it about with 
him. 

A Spanish emigrant brig, with 
near two hundred souls on board, 
called at our port. ‘They ‘ were 
squalid looking creatures. I went 
to her, and found the deck and peo- 
ple too dirty and crowded to go 
amongst them much; so I placed 
myself at one side, and offered 
tracts to one or two. I supposed 
that as they were Romanists few 
would take them; but no sooner 
was my object discovered than I 
was assailed by the deck-full. All 
rushed toward me, with arms out- 
stretched, crowding and pushing 
each other away, each striving to 
be first, and to receive the “carta,” 
for which they cried almost to deaf- 
en me. As I left, those whom I 
could not supply leaned over the 
vessel’s side, and with most touch- 
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ing and eloquent tones and ges- 
tures, prayed to be favored with 
one little intellectual and spiritual 
treat. The crowd on deck was so 
dense, and so ungovernable, and so 
dirty, that I could not do what I 
desired amongst them. Just think 
of two hundred people on a small 
brig of say one hundred and eighty 
tons burtben ! 

All well. Love to our friends, 
who are friends of our good cause, 
and hope for their prayers. 

Yours in the cause of God and 
seamen, T. H. Newron, 


Seamen’s Chaplain, St. Thomas. 
February 23d, 1850. . 
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Wants of Seamen. 


The sailor needs a Sabbath at sea. 
He has a body anda soul. These 
together constitute him a mortal 
and immortal being. His body 
needs the rest of the Sabbath; his 
soul, its salutary checks and Divine 
instructions. To enjoy it is alike 
his privilege and his righ?. God 
gave it to him, and no man may 
take it from him. He who will 
not observe it, robs God and him- 
self ; he who, in addition, deprives 
his fellow of his day of rest, robs 
God and his neighbor. In either 
case the guilt is fearful; only the 
latter adds tyranny to folly. Per- 
haps among no class of men has 
this robbery been so prevalent as 
among seamen. Certainly no class 
of seamen have so obstinately and 
impiously trampled upon the holy 
Sabbath as whalemen. And few 
Sabbath-breakers have provoked 
the Lord of the Sabbath against 
more light, and with more shallow 
pretexts In support of the wicked 
practice. Never was there bolder 
effrontery before God, or more open 
defiance of his jealousy, than is 
made on every occasion and on 
every ocean, by the whaling fleet. 
And, as if to mock God and add 
perjury to presumption, there are 
found among this wicked clan those 
who bear his name and are sworn 
to his covenant. What matters 
“custom,” what matters the “ ex- 
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pectation of owners,” whet matters 
the “ command of an officer,” what 
matters an apparent “loss,” or a 
“ protracted voyage,” or what is 
blasphemously represented as a 
“ providential assent,” in the shape 
of a school of whales? “ Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy,” is the unrevoked law of God. » 
It is alike universal and perpetual. 
The sacred obligation rests upon 
all men everywhere. No class of 
men are excepted. No strength of 
temptation, no urgency of self-in- 
terest, no fear of man, no peeul- 
iarity of circumstance, can justify 
its violation or deliver from its pen- 
alty. As sure as the Sabbath sun 
dawns on the world, so surely and 
as widely and unfailingly are its 
sanctions binding and supreme. 
“The Sabbath was made for man,” 
makes the day of rest the world’s 
birthright. No more so is the at- 
mosphere we breathe. Its repose. 
its sacred enjoyments, are ours no 
less than the rains of heaven. It 
is as much the slave’s as the mas- 
ter’s,as much the poor man’s as 
the rich. it is as inalienable as 
“life,” or “liberty,” or the “ pur- 
suit of happiness.” No man may 
refuse the boon, none take it away. 
It is as much a duty as to love 
God or our neighbor ; as wrong, as 
an act of transgression, to violate 
it, as adultery or murder. And 
God will hold him none the less 
guiltless for the violation of his 
holy day, than for the vain use of 
his holy name. In the great day of 
reckoning, no exceptions will be 
made in favor of whalemen. The 
angel that shall proclaim time to be 
no longer, is to put one foot on the 
sea and one on land. And when 
the blast of God’s trumpet shall 
startle the hosts of earth from 
their graves, the sea too shall give 
up its dead. And when all nations 
shall await their sentence at the 
bar of their common Judge, all old 
ocean’s sons will be there. Will 
the whore-monger escape his sen- 
tence? Will the blood of the mur- 
dered cry in vain for vengeance ? 
Will the oppressed there let the 
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‘oppressor go free? Will the blas- 


‘phemer, or the parricide, or the 


defamer, or the hypocrite, meet an 
offended God in peace? No more 
will the Sabbath-breaker—no more 
will the plea of “necessity,” or 
“peculiarity,” or “strong tempta- 
tion,” or fear of man, shield the 
Sabbath-whaler from the punish- 
ment due the insult and the rob- 
bery. If this be true of an individ- 
ual in his personal relation to this 
holy day, what shall we say of the 
owners, or masters, or officers, who 
not only incur this guilt themselves, 
but oblige their dependents also 
thus to challenge the displeasure of 
God? Surely his will be “surer 
punishment.” A man may overtask 
his own body, and trample on the 
Jaws of his Maker, by labor that 
knows no Sabbath, and his own 
body and soul will exact their own 


' “with usury” at the bar of prema- 


ture old age and irretrievable ruin. 
But to bow others to a similar yoke 
and a like crime, will add to his 
own the insupportable burden of 
their guilt and Joss. ‘Would that 
those whom it concerns could feel 
this. Then the fear of God and 
the law of God would be paramount 
in the hearts and lives of all. if 
they did not reverence and haliow 
the Sabbath, they wouid at least 
fear openly to violate it. But it is 
not enougn that men be not com- 
pelled to desecrate the Sabbath. 
‘There should be a disgrace attached 
to its violation. The ill-gotten gains 
of Sabbath-whaling should be as 
much abandoned as the “ price of 
blood,” for they are the price of 
souls. And Sabbath-whaling, no 
jess than gambling, should be the 
Joss of respectability, fer it is bold 
robbery of God and man, a kind of 
piracy against heaven and earth. 
But the Sabbath should not only 
be given to seamen as their right, 
it should also be urged upon them 
as their privilege. They need it. 
The laws of the human constitu- 
tion require its rest. Facts the 
world over prove that no less than 
aseventh part of time is requisite 
for bodily repose. It is true both 
of man and beast. And every rea- 
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son that can be urged for its ob- 
servance on land, urge an equal 
claim at sea. It is as benevolent 
an institution for the sailor as the 
jandsman. It should bring him as 
sweet repose. He may sail his 
ships or prepare for the approach- 
ing tempest, but whale on the Sab- 
bath—never. ‘Compel him to any- 
thing beyond the sailing or the 
safety of the ship, and you break 
his Sabbath. Unnecessarily leave 
port on the Sabbath, and he is com- 
pelled to unnecessary work and is 
robbed of his day of rest. Put him 
on the “ lookout,” except in case ef 
distress, and you break in upon 
holy time. The time is his own, 
or rather itis God’s. He is at lib- 
erty to use it neither for himself 
nor for others, only as calls for 
necessity or mercy dernand his at- 
tention or aid. 

But the soul of the sailor most 
requires a Sabbath. Should he 
not improve it, it would only in- 
crease the necessity of its obser- 
vance. Nor would such a fact af- 
ford the least ground for depriving 
him of the day. The fact that he 
has not been allowed to observe it, 
or has not chosen to observe it, if 
ajlowed, is a prominent reason 
among many why sailors asa class 
are so wanting in principle and se 
abandoned in practice. From ma- 
ny causes seamen are notoriously 
reckless and licentious. Their 
songs, their conversation, their very 
walk, declare the sametruth. The 
passions he indulged on shore, burn 
within him far out on the ocean, 
and kindle into fierce flame in anti- 
cipation at the next port of renewed 
liberty and indulgence. But let the 
Sabbath be proclaimed on board; 
let masters and officers be foremost 
in its observance; let there be quiet 
and rest, reading and retirement; 
or let it be merely a day of cessa- 
tion from work, and let him realize 
that work is not allowed, and why, 
and who can doubt the restraining 
effect of such a fact upon his mind. 
Though he “ fears not God,” and 
“ restrains prayer,” the Sabbath 
will operate as a powerful check 
upon his prevailing propensities. 
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The tide of lust will be retarded. 
The growth of evil will temporarily 
receive a check, which in its fre- 
quent return may stint, and perhaps 
in the end kill the monster passion 
within him. Better thoughts, and 
of the future, would necessarily 
come up in his mind, perhaps to be 
suppressed; but up they would 
come again, and while they found 
a place there would be light in the 
dark chambers of his soul. This 
might go out with the setting sun ; 
but the sun of successive Sabbaths 
would at least break up the mid- 
night of his soul; perhaps bring 
there twilight and increasing day. 
But if not made a better man, the 
outward observance of the Sabbath 
might keep him from becoming 
worse. At all events,it would tend 
to retard his downward course to 
ruin. 

But seamen are not all thought- 
less or vicious. To some the re- 
turn of the holy day brings up ten- 
der associations of earlier days. 
Perhaps they used to break it, till at 
length they fled from it. Still, a 
reverence for it clings to them, and 
they cannot, without a struggle, 
shake off its obligations. And how 
does the recurrence of the day re- 
mind them of the Sabbath bell, the 
faithful sermon, the praying moth- 
er, the heedless, prayerless son. If 
there be no Sabbath whither they 
have fled from the sanctuary and 
the closet of a praying mother, 
these feelings will subside; scenes 
at first vivid and painful, grow in- 
distinct and powerless, till at length 
the habitual Sabbath-breaker cares 
for neither sanctuary nor the day 
of rest. How such seamen need 
the Sabbath! Its observance at 
sea would as it were shut them in 
to its hallowed influence. They 
could not escape its reach. It 
would throw its light so directly 
across their path, that blindness it- 
self could hardly fail of discovering 
the pit-falls at their feet, and ene- 
mies in ambush along their track. 
In how many such minds would a 
train of reflection be awakened,} 
that, leading them on through con-} 
viction, alarm, despair, repentance, } 


 periled his Christian hope! 


supplication and faith, would ter- 
minate in conversion and eternal 
life. Such would be the tendency 
on such minds of a Sabbath at sea. 
How dingerous to deny the sailor 
his day of rest. 

There are those, too, at sea, who 
love the Sabbath. If the rules of 
the ship require them to break it, 
what a conflict between fear of 
man and fear of God! If con- 
science yields, what aloss of peace, 
what a shock to their religious 
firmness! How devotion languish- 
es, as breach of religious principle 
succeeds breach, and defeat treads 
upon the heels of weakness! How 
shame lurks in the heart and man- 
tles the cheek of the self-reproach- 


ing, Sabbath- breaking disciple ? 


Joy has long since left his troubled 
spirit. Hope is flickering on the 
neglected altar, conscience is flee- 
ing before fear, while faith and 
love, awaiting the issue of the con- 
flict, seem on the wing for flight. 
Perhaps he will conquer: if so, he 
will hear the reproach, the scourg- 
ing, the hunger, the imprisonment 
that «adherence to principle may 
cost him, but break the Lord’s Sab- 
bath he will not. His fall has hum- 
bled him, his conflict has strength- 
ened him. But how cruel the ne- 
cessity that caused him to stum- 
ble; how criminal the law that 
How 
such a sailor, (and there are such,) 
needs the retirement and devotion 
of the Sabbath! Give it to him, 
and he would find a secret place 
of prayer, though the sneer, or the 
merriment, or the profanities of his: 
fellows should keep him within the 
peaceful enclosure of his own bo- 
som. Make the Sabbath the law 
of the ship, and he will soon have 
companions in its observance. Be- 
fore the voyage is closed, the bethel 
flag will undoubtedly float over a 
quiet deck and a praying band, 
both in cabin and forecastle. 
Seamen, too, should have all 
their Sabbaths. Whata mockery 
to meet for prayer and for the read- 
ing of a sermon, with a man aloft 
watching for whales, to break up- 
the devout assembly! What tri- 
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‘ling with the Sabbath and with 
sacred things! One Sabbath pray- 
ing God to deliver them from temp- 
tation and from sin, the next, or in 
the afternoon ef the same day, 
shouting, rowing, lancing, cutting 
in and boiling whale?! Serving 
‘God when they cannot serve mam- 
amon, serving mammon whenever 
theycan! Alas! for religion when 
subjected to such contempt? Alas! 
for the poor sailor whose only Sab- 
bath is such a mockery! Multiply 
opportunities and such men would 
vanish the Sabbath from the world. 
They would do more than the infi- 
del, more than the professed vio- 
jator of the sacred day, to rob land 
and sea of rest and heaven.— 
Friend.) T. Dwienr Hunt. 
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. The Loss of the €raham in Baffin’s 
Bay, on the 8d of August, 1849. 


Christian Kindness and Hospitali- 
ty ef a party of Esquimauz. 


Sir,—Among the cheering testi- 
monies to the value of missionary 
{abors eecasionally brought by sea- 
men who arrive at the “ Sailor’s 
Home,” from various parts of the 
world, the following statement ap- 
pears to me of such an interesting 
character that T fee] constrained to 
forward it fer insertion in your 
valuable magazine. 

In the spring of this year the 
ship Graham was chartered by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company to convey 
a quantity of stores te York fac- 
tory. On approaching the coast of 
North America, she was much im- 
peded in her course by large masses 
of floating ice, which rendered the 
navigation a matter of considerable 
difficulty and danger. By dint of 
perseverance, however, on the part 
of the crew, she reached the en- 
trance of Hudson’s Straits, on the 
21st of July. Then extremely bad 
weather set in, and on the 3d of 
August, in a heavy gale and severe 
snow-storm, the Graham struck 
with great violence on some loose 
masses of ice, and immediately 


sunk. In about ten minutes not a 
vestige of the ship was to be seen. 
The crew, consisting of fifteen per- 
sons, immediately flew to the boats, 
and the only provisions they had 
time to secure were a bag of bread, 
weighing ene hundred pounds, and 
six smali hams. With this slender 
supply they had a long and perilous 
veyage before them, ere they could 
expect any succor. With a blanket 
enly for a sail, the boats took each 
other in tow, with the intention of 
striving to reach the coast of Lab- 
rador, then nearly one thousand 
miles distant. For fourteen days 
did these poor men, alternately 
pulling and sailing, as wind or 
weather would permit, pursue their 
course along this barren and inhos- 
pitable coast, amidst masses of ice 
and sunken rocks. At this period 
they had the misfortune to be sep- 
arated from one another, and it is 
supposed that all in the larger boat 
perished. Those in the smaller 
boat, under the charge of the sec- 
ond mate, reduced to the half of a 
biseuit each per day, found their 
strength rapidly give way. Two 
died at the oar, falling back inte 
the bottom of the boat without a 
groan. Three others were frost- 
bitten, and upon the mate, Simp- 
son, and his brether, the safety of 
the remainder appeared to rest. 
These men are natives of the Ork- 
neys, and displayed the most cour- 
ageous conduct. Chiefly by their 
exertions, for eleven days more 
was the boat enabled to make pro- 
gress to the southward, when, on 
the 27th of August, to their delight, 
they fell in with two Esquimaux in 
a canoe. When the Esquimaux 
first discovered them they ap- 
proached the boat with great cau- 
tion, but on fully ascertaing their 
real situation, they at once jumped 
on board, took the oars froin their 
weakened hands, pulled them on 
shore, caught a supply of fish 
which they quickly cooked, and 
treated them with the greatest 
kindness and attention. The news 
of their arrival soon spread among 
their party of thirty or forty men 
and women, who proved to be na- 
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tives of Okkak, a Moravian mis- 
sionary settlement on the coast of 
Labrador, about thirteen miles dis- 
tant. They had been absent a few 
weeks to obtain a supply of provi- 
sions for winter use. As the ship- 
wrecked crew approached the 
shore, the whole of these Christian 
people assembled at the landing- 
place, and greeted them with hymns 
of praise to God'for their preserva- 
tion. They then conveyed them 
to their tents, and supplied their 
wants with Christian kindness. 
With what a different reception 
might they have met, had the light 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ never 
visited these shores! What a de- 
lightful evidence of the real prac- 
tical benefits thus conferred, even 
upon our countrymen, by those, 
who, once living in a state of bar- 
barism and vice, are now, through 
the labors of these devoted Mora- 
vian missionaries, brought to the 
knowledge and the practice of 
Christian benevolence ! 

‘*The wretch who once sang wildly, daneed 

{and laughed, 
And sucked i uizzy madness with his draught, 


Now wepta silent flood, reversed his ways, 
Is sober, meek, benevolent—and prays.” 


From Okkak, the large mission- 
ary boat was quickly sent to re- 
ceive them, and at that station like- 
wise they experienced the kindest 
treatment. Fortunately for them, 
the Harmony, Captain Sutherland, 
belonging to the Moravian Mission- 
ary Society, shortly after arrived, 
and by her they were brought back 
to the port of London. 

In the details of the sufferings 
and rescue of these poor sailors 
some interesting facts are noticed. 
A nail, accidentally, as we may say, 
in the pocket of one, enabled them 
to fasten the rope, and by that 
means they succeeded im righting 
the long-boat when she emerged 
from the ship, bottom up. A fish- 
hook also, in the pocket of another, 
was the means of giving them 
some codfish, when nearly ex- 
hausted. A small magnifying- 
glass, in the possession of the 
mate, enabled them to light a fire 
with some wood, partly obtained 
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from the inside lining of their owr 
boat, by which means they cooked’ 
their fish; though, so voracious: 
were they, that the first they ob- 
tained they consumed in a raw 
state. One can scarcely realize 
their perils—surrounded by enor- 
mous fields of ice, drifting with 
terrific violence, and with sunken 
rocks in every direction ready to 
destroy them. The mate and his 
brother ascribe their escape entire- 
ly to Divine mercy ; and both these 
fine young men state, that as soon 
as they landed on the rocky shore, 
they retired to some quiet spot, 
and there they knelt, in humble 
thanksgiving and prayer to that 
God who heard their supplications, 
mercifully interposed his powerful 
arm, and rescued them from peril 
and danger. 

While these men beheld their 
shipmates drop off, one by one, 
overcome by fatigue and famine, 
though themselves in a most ex- 
hausted state, yet with the warm- 
heartedness and energy so char- 
acteristic of the British seaman, 
Simpson and his brother toiled on, 
and brought their boat to the shore. 
They then contrived to form @ 
grave with their hands, consigned 
their comrades to the silent tomb, 
and from a prayer-book they had 
saved, read over them the beautiful 
service of our Church. Would 
that vital religion were more gen- 
erat amongst our seamen, that 
when they go forth to heathen 
lands they might themselves be 
missionaries, and exhibit by their 
conduct the benefit of a Christian. 
example. G. P. 


Sailor’s Home, Well-street, 
London Docks, Nov. 8, 1848: 
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The Mate’s Decision — Promise and 
Reward. 


Editors of the Sailor’s Magazine, 
Gentlemen—Reading in your April 
number the piece headed, “ The 
Bible in my Trunk,” it brought tu 
my mind an incident in my own 
life. Some twenty years ago, the 
gentlemen in whose employ I sailed, 
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requested me to go as mate with 
a captain in the same employ. 
Knowing him to be very profane 
and tyrannical, I consented only 
reluctantly. Getting my traps 
alongside, I hailed the captain as 
follows: “Sir, Mr. requests 
me to ship with you as mate. I 
profess to be pious; I never make 
use of bad language, and I cannot 
consent to be abused with profani- 
ty. Under such circumstances do 
you wish me to come on board 2?” 
For a minute he looked at me as if 
he would pierce me through, but I 
looked him straight in the eyes 
without flinching, when he request- 
ed me to come on board and get 
the vessel ready for sea. Next tide 
we made sail. Having made a bold 
profession, I felt it my duty to 
watch over myself doubly, and did 
not permit any circumstances to 
prevent me from attending to my 
religious duty. At first it was 
heavy to take up the eross, but 
grace was given in time of need. 
What was the consequence? Some 
captains would never keep a mate 
more than a single passage: I re- 
mained with him, (I believe to his 
satisfaction,) till I quitted the sea. 
Nor did I, during several voyages, 
hear a profane word from his lips; 
nor were the crew requested to do 
any unnecessary labor on the Sab- 
bath. When I, some years later, 
met with my friend the captain, he 
was a changed man— hopefully 
converted, and remains at this 
present day a faithful member of 
the Presbyterian Church. On one 
occasion, while sailing with him, I 
had managed to get an entire crew 
of pious sailors, and having a good 
Presbyterian brother as passenger, 
he, one evening while at anchor, 
proposed that we should have a 
prayer-meeting with the men. Giy- 
ing one man the watch, we had our 
meeting, and a happy one it was. 
No doubt the songs of praise were 
heard both above and around us. 
Retiring to the cabin, we found our 
skipper had turned in; but as long 


as I laid awake, praying in his be- 
half, he was restless and groaning 


deeply in the spirit. During the 
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remainder of the voyage he was 
very serious. This was my last 
voyage. Since then Providence 
has prospered me. Instead of sail- 
ing for others, I am permitted to 
remain on shore, to enjoy the great 
privileges of a landsman. I only 
meant to have mentioned the above, 
but remembering another article in 
one of your former numbers, I will 
also state what I consider to be the 
cause of my prosperity: When I 
commenced to do a small business 
on my own account, I made this 
promise: “ After paying my debts, 
one half of my profits belong to 
the Giver of all good.” I adhere 
to this still, and can truly say, that 
every cent which I have cheerfully 
spent in his cause, has always been 
returned to me many fold; so that 
from being once a roving and poor 
sailor, through mercy and grace I 
have become what some would call 
independent. 
Yours respectfully, 
C. 


New York, 30th March, 1850. 
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For the Sailor’s Magazine. 


The Sore Finger. 


BY A SEAMAN. 


Some ten years ago my lot was 
cast among a people who were 
then under the pastoral care of 
Rev. S. N. Judd, to whom I am in- 
debted for many excellent instruc- 
tions and much good advice. Like 
my father’s near neighbor, old 
Deacon C , who had almost as 
much influence as my mother in 
forming my character and guiding 
my youthful steps in the path of 
duty, he was making use of occa- 
sions as they presented themselves, 
to imprint religious instructions 
upon the mind and heart. :; 

The question had forced itself 
upon my consideration, whether, if 
I were to be severely tried by per- 
secution or otherwise, I should not 
renounce Christianity 2? Tse hor- 
rors of the Inquisition and tne fires 
of Smithfield had been present to 
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my imagination, with a life of sla- 
very on the coast of Barbary ; and 
I was on the point of concluding 
that my religious principles were 
but too weak to bear tests like 
these. In this dilemma, I was one 
day passing the house of my pas- 
tor, and seeing him at work in his 
garden, I thought, that without dis- 
covering to him my full mind, I 
would ask him some questions in 
relation to these feelings. We 
were soon in the midst of a con- 
versation, and very soon he learned 
the design of my questions. En- 
tering at once into my feelings, he 
ceased his Jabors, and leaning over 
the handle of his hee, he looked at 
me with interest and affection. 
“ This,” said he, ‘is not the trial 
which you are called to encounter. 
God has said, ‘as thy day is, so 
shall thy strength be.’ It is ours 
to trust his promise.” And notic- 
ing that I had one of my fingers 
wrapped up, he asked me, “ Can 
you bear your sore fiuger ?” That 
question was a sermon te me! 
Short and conclusive! Can I bear, 
as a Christian should bear, the ills 
of to-day? Circumstances have 
often recalled it to my mind since 
that day, and I have given myself 
eecasion now and then to apply it 
to others. 

When I hear a Christian con 
stantly anticipating trials, either 
pecuniary or religious, and ever- 
jastingly looking on the shady side 
of life’s canvass, am prompt to 
inquire, Can the man bear his sore 
finger? When I see brethren not 
disposed to walk together in unity, 
so that the world may take know- 
ledge of them that they have been 
with Jesus, and learned of him; 
and of whom it cannot be said, 
“see how these brethren love one 
another’—I am apt to think that 
more than one of them has a sore 
finger. When I hear one neighbor 
constantly fretting about another, 
and making his delinquency, or 
others’ faults the excuse of his 
own, I think, that perhaps unkuow- 
ingly, it may be caused by the pain 
of his own sore finger. And in 
fine, when I see half a church at 
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variance with the pastor, and dis- 
posed, for some unsubstantial rea- 
son, to seek his dismission, | am 
disposed to think they have had a 
rap over the knuckles, and that 
many of them may have sore fin- . 
gers. Thus I apply my adage, as 
Franklin did his whistle, to many 
of the every-day occurrences of 
life, and when I apply it to myself 
Iam usually profited. I hope oth- 
ers may use it with equal advan- 
tage. Our friend Jack, for whose 
especial benefit I am writing, may 
find occasion sometimes, when he 
gets into a good ship and every- 
thing right, only that he cannot get 
three duffs a week, and he goes 
grumbling about “like a deg with 
a sore head”—to think that per- 
haps it might be well to try if he 
can bear his sore finger. And 
gentlemen who have the honor of 
pacing the quarter-deck a little of- 
tener than they would in the length 
of one passage, in consequence of 
head winds and calms, might re- 
mind themselves, that in the provi- 
dence of God they, too, are called 
upon to bear their sore finger. 


N. B. 


en 


The Bloom of Age. 


A coop woman never grows 
old. Years may pass over her 
head, but if benevolence and virtue 
dwell in her heart, she is as cheer- 
ful as when the spring of life first 
opened to her view. When we 
look upon a good woman, we never 
think of her age—she looks as 
charming as when the rose of 
youth bloomed on her cheek. That 
rose has not faded yet—it will never 
fade. In her family, she is the life 
and delight. Injher neighborhood, 
she is the friend and benefactor. 
In the church, the devout worship- 
per and the exemplary Christian. 
Who does not respect and love the 
woman who has passed her days 
in acts of kindness and mercy ; 
who has been the friend of man 
and God; whose whole life has 
been a scene of kindness and love, 
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a devotion to truth and religion ? 
We repeat, such a woman cannot 
grow old. She will always be 
fresh and buoyant in spirits, and 
active in humble deeds of mercy 
and benevolence. Ifthe young la- 
dy desires to retain the bloom and 
beauty of youth, let her love truth 
and virtue; and to the close of life 
she will retain those feelings which 
now make life appear a garden of 
sweets, ever fresh and ever new. 


Seiten aaa aoe 


Your Visit is Kind, but Late. 


As an illustration of the danger 
of delay in warning men against 
the sin of drunkenness, the follow- 
Ing story is told by Dr. King, in 
his work on the Ruling Elder :— 
“One of the best Elders I ever 
knew, was very earnest in acting 
‘upon this principle, (i. e., promptly 
noticing what was wrong,) and he 
related to me an incident, which 3 
had mainly impressed its impor- ; 
tance on his mind. A highly te 
spectable member of the congre- 
gation in which he was an office- 
bearer, became suspected of indul- 
ging in the use of ardent epinae 
At first the suspicion was treated ° 
as a calumny, and the friends of ; 
the accused spoke of it with indig- 
nation. Nothing, therefore, was 
done in the matter—not so much 
as to institute any inquiry to ascer- 3 
tain the truth or untruth of the ru- 
mors. ‘The suspected individual } 
maintained, on the whole, his prior 
standing, and no one could be bold 
enough to confront him on the del- : 
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icate subject. Suspicion went to 
rest, but from time to time revived, 
and always in alliance with new 
corroboratory indications. Still the 
respectable man could not be 
charged, however gently, with the 
supposition of inebriety. At length 
his excesses became more decided 
and apparent—he was seen drunk 
one day in the street; the town 
rang with the sad news, and no 
more delicacy remained in subject- 
ing him todiscipline. The Session 
took up the case, and the Elder I 
have adverted to was appointed, 
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along with another, to wait on Mr. 
, to converse with him on 
the fama affecting his reputation, 
and summon him to the next Ses- 
sion. He received them with a 
mournful expression on his coun- 
tenance. When they had informed 
him of the oceasion and design of 
their call, he replied to this effect : 
“ Your visit is kind, but late. Had 
you come sooner, while I had a 
struggle with myself, you might 
have aided my better resolutions. 
But now allis over: my character 
is lost; my self-command is gone ; 
and I am aruined man for ever and 
ever!” Shortly after he expired 
ina fit of drinking ! 
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Historical Notice of the Printing 
Art. 


Tue first paper: mill in America 
was erected in Boston, in 1730, the 
Legislature of Massachusetts grant- 
ing aid. The first type-foundry 
was established at Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, several years before 
the Revolution, from which the Bi- 
ble and other works were printed 
in the German language. As late 
as 1810 there were but three type- 
foundries in the United States. The 
first printing-press in the colonies, 
and for twenty years the only one 
in North America between the Gulf 
of Mexico and the frozen ocean, 
was established at Cambridge, in 
1638. It was nearly a century la- 
ter (1727) before the Virginia col- 
onists permitted a press to be set 
up. Rev. Jesse Glover procured 
the press used at Cambridge by 
contributions of friends of learning 
and religion in Amsterdam and in 
England, but died on his passage 
to the New World. Stephen Day 
was the first printer, and as such 
received a grant of 300 acres of 
land. The third book published 
was the “Psalms in Metre.” In 
1661, the New Testament and Bax- 
ter’s Call, translated by Elliot into 
the Indian language, were printed, 
at a cost of some £1,200. The 
title reads thus: “ Wusku Wuttes- 
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tamentum Nullordum Jesus Christ 
Nuppoquohwussuaenemum.” The 
whole Bible was printed in 1663: 
The nation speaking this language 
is now extinct. 

The first newspaper printed in 
the North American colonies was 
called the “ Boston News-Letter,” 
and was issued in 1704, by Jchn 
Campbell, a Scotchman, who was 
post-master and a bookseller at 
Boston. Sometimes it had one ad- 
vertisement, and often none. Af- 
ter fourteen years, when three hun- 
dred copies were sold, the publish- 
er announced that his weekly half- 
sheet being insufficient to keep up 
with the foreign news, he should 
issue an extra sheet each fortnight ; 
which expedient he announces, af- 
ter a year, has enabled the “ News- 
Letter” to retrieve eight months of 
the thirteen that it was behind in the 
news from Europe; so that those 
who would hold on till the next 
January, (five months,) might ex- 
pect to have all the arrearages of 
intelligence from the old world, 
“needful for to be known in these 
parts.” After sixteen years, the 
publisher gives notice that copies 
of the “ News-Letter” would be 
“ printed on a whole sheet of writ- 
ing-paper, one half of which would 
be blank, on which letters might be 
written,” ete. 

Such was the infancy of news- 
paper enterprise in this country. 
Could John Campbell look into the 
office of the American Messenger, 
and see its edition of 125,000 cop- 
ies rolling off from the press, or 
step into the office of one of the 
“ dailies,” with a four-cylinder press 
issuing its 8,000 or 10,000 sheets 
an hour, what would be his emo- 
tion? How would our mereantile 
community, who can hardly wait 
for the lightning, that they may get 
the news, like the promise of in- 
stalments of European intelligence 
thirteen months old? Should we 
not be grateful to God for a free 
press? And should we not be un- 
tiring in our efforts to spread its 
blessings and the blessings of a 


free gospel through the world ?— 
Am. Messenger. 


CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 
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Chaplain’s Report, Port of London, 


Amipst the changing scenes of 
time, it is a mercy to be spared to 
labor in the cause of Christ. Six- 
teen years have rolled away since 
Icommenced my labors, as the first 
missionary to sailors, on the river 
Thames; and tracing the mercy 
and goodness of God, I may truly 
say, “ What hath God wrought!” 
Hundreds that were dead in tres- 
passes and sins, have been quick- 
ened together with Christ. Back- 
sliders have been restored, wan- 
derers brought home and reclaim- 
ed, and many that were far off 
brought nigh by the blood of Christ. 
All this calls for gratitude and 
thankfulness. In this way God 
has owned and honored the labors 
of his servants, and I am thankful 
to know that missionary effort, on 
behalf of the spiritual interest of 
sailors, has not been in vain in the 
Lord. To this I can set my seal 
as true, more especially in the port 
of London, where my Jabors, under 
the direction of the British and 
Foreign Sailors’ Soziety, have been 
more immediately engaged. Among 
the many tokens of usefulness, I 
include the valedictory services on 
board ships, previous to their leav- 
ing Gravesend. These have been 
especially blest. During the past 
month I have been favored with an 
opportunity of this kind on board 
the Tropic, Captain Robertson, 
bound to. Sydney. I had made ar- 
rangements to proceed to Graves- 
end:in this vessel, and there hold a 
religious service; but as the wind 
was fair for the ship to proceed on 
without stopping at Gravesend, it 
was deemed necessary to hold this 
service whilst the ship was going 
down the river; and although the 
crew were all busily employed on 
very important duties, yet I was 
allowed, whilst the ship was pass- 
ing through Long Reach, to collect 
together the captain, mates, and 
crew, in the cabin, leaving none on 
deck but the pilot and the man at 
the helm. The Scriptures were 
read, prayer offered, and an address 
given. We were altogether about 
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twenty-five in number. It was a 
solemn time. I was addressing 
some that had been living without 
God and without hope in the world, 
and there were those also present 
that loved and feared God. I was 
obliged to be very pointed, very 
plain, and I trust sincere; and 
from the responses on the part of 
several of the sailors, it was evi- 
dent they felt what had been said. 
When speaking on the awful con- 
Sequences of sin, and the punish- 
ments due thereto, three or four of 
the sailors replied, “Oh! master, 
we are sinners indeed ; may the 


to think it has had a powerful ef- 
fect upon my erew. 
bless you! 
interest in your prayers. 
is tight, and all is going well.” 


May the Lord 
Still let me have an 
The ship 
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‘Lhe Trials of Shipmasters. 


To the remark, that all classes 
of men have their trials and diffi- 
culties, most certainly that of ship- 
masters forms no exception. It 
would seem as if the recent move- 
ments in California increased those 
trials and difficulties a thousand- 


Lord have mercy on us.” Every ; fold. An officer or a sailor may 


one appeared to be deeply intent 
upon the word spoken. At the 
close of the service, the sailors 
came round me, pressing to shake 
hands with me simultaneously, say- 
ing, “ God bless you, sir! God bless 
you, sir!” The chief mate, who 
had retired with the crew, as I sup- 
posed to attend the duties of the 
ship, in the course of two or three 
minutes returned into the cabin, 
and wiping his eyes with a hand- 
kerchief which he had just been to 
fetch from his berth, with broken 
accents said, “ Oh, sir, I hope I 
shall never forget what you have 
said this morning ; never was I so 
affected as I have been on this oc- 
easion.” Holding out his hand to 
shake hands, sailor like, he said, 
“God bless you, my dear sir!” 
. This scene was so affecting that it 
produced tears from those that were 
present, amongst whom were the 
owner, an excellent, pious man, and 
his son, who was going out cap- 
tain. He is a fine specimen of a 
sailor, and a God-fearing man. I 
was much delighted with the con- 
duct of these two men whilst in 
London, and often were our pray- 
ers mingled together, whilst at- 
tending divine worship atthe Sail- 
or’s Church, where both father and 
son duly attended. Since this ship 
sailed I have received a letter from 
the pious young captain, written 
off the Start Point, four days after 
leaving the Downs. He writes 
thus: “My mate often speaks of 
your kind address, and I am happy 
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get his discharge, or do as they 
sometimes do, take “ French leave,” 
but not so with the shipmaster. 
When he takes command of a ves- 
sel, she becomes his “ for better or 
worse,” unti! the voyage is ended, 
or death separates them. He must 
keep in mind the owner’s interests, 
and not lose sight of his own; he 
must govern the ship’s company, 
not losing sight of their health and 
welfare. He has a character to 
sustain, and fortunate indeed is the 
shipmaster that fulfils all the trying 
and responsible duties of his sta- 
tion, in a manner not to sacrifice 
the owner’s interests or his own: 
not to acquire the charge of a bad 
master, yet maintain good discipline 
and authority on ship-board. 

We have been led to make these 
remarks in consequence of looking 
over the private journal of a ship- | 
master, which has fallen under our 
observation. From this journal 
we have taken the liberty to copy 
the following remarks. The writer 
seems aware of the trials of his 
station, and speaks of a shipmas- 
ter’s “ perplexing responsibility” in 
language becoming and dignified. 
The journal everywhere abounds 
with passages indicating a thought- 
ful and even a philosophic turn of 
mind. The writer is a person 
remarkably fond of reading, and 
though his present voyage is not 
more than half completed, yet he 
remarked that already he had read 
about two hundred and fifty vol- 
umes. 
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“2q November, 1845.—Begins 
with frequent showers of rain—the 
weather squally—winds light and 
variable from the southward and 
eastward. Several sails in com- 
pany at six A. M. It opened to me 
by a call from the steward to 
hasten on deck and assist the first 
officer in a scuffle with the cooper, 
who had refused to obey his or- 
ders and had been very insolent in 
his language. 
passion, I thought to punish him 
severely, but after a little delibera- 
tion | concluded to give him a 
severe reprimand, which I did in 
the presence of the whole crew, 
and then sent him to the mast-head 
for the forenoon, and promised him 
for the next offence, that I would 
punish him or any one else. 
have so far on the voyage ,found 
him to be avery bad man, a very 
poor mechanic, frequently grum- 
bling, and guilty of many other 
misdemeanors” 

Few situations involve a more 
perplexing responsibility, or re- 
quire a higher combinatian of rare 
talents than the commander of a 
ship. To be popular, and at the 
same time efficient, he must be 
able to enforce a strict and rigid 
discipline, without giving to it that 
caat of unfeeling severity to which 
the despotic nature of a ship’s gov- 
ernment is extremely liable. He 
must be open and unreserved, and 
express even his sentiments of dis- 
approbation with a freedom and 
frankness, which may lead the 
subordinate officer to that instan- 
taneous conviction, that there is no 
suppressed feeling of bitterness, 
which may in an unexpected hour 
reveal its nourished and terrific 
strength. This plain and honest 
dealing is infinitely preferable to a 
heartless hypocrisy of manner: it 
relieves all around from those dis- 
quieting suspicions which duplicity 
never fails to excite; and where it 
is united with a generous disposi- 
tion, a well-informed mind, and a 
dignified demeanor, can never fail 
to secure affection and respect. 
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Be just, and fear not. 


While in the heat of 
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| Archias, and answer all their fears 


Serious Affairs To-morrow. 


Arcuias, the Theban ruler, was 
regaling himself with a party of 
his friends when a courier arrived 
from Athens and presented him 
with dispatches, accompanying the 

presentation with these words: 
a My lord, the person who writes 
‘ you these letters, conjures you to 
; read them immediately, being seri- 
ous affairs.” Archias replied laugh- 
ingly, “ Serious affairs to.morrow.” 
j And indeed affairs were serious on 
; the morrow of that night through- 
‘out Thebes. But Archias did not 
' live to witness it. He, together 
with his guests, were assassinated 
before the night revel was over. 

This incident happily illustrates 
the disposition to procastinate seri- 
ous things, prevalent in the world. 

{ God sends a courier from heaven 
to earth with most important dis- 
patches. The bearer puts them 
; into the hands of men, saying, 
°“ Search the Scriptures,” for they 
treat on serious affairs. “ Seek 
first the kingdom of God.” But, 
intoxicated with the gratification of 
the ruling passions of their race, 
men lay them by, saying, if not 
laughingly, coldly, “ Serious things 
to-morrow.” Sinai and Calvary, 
heaven and hell, are serious things 
indeed. But the men of pleasure 
and pride, avarice and ambition, 
brush their consideration away 
with all the indifference of drunken 


~ 


with, “‘ Serious things to-morrow.” 
To-day, “ buy, sell, and get gain.” 
To-day, “eat, drink, and be mer- 
ry.” ‘To-day, “ pull down barns 
and build greater,” and compliment 
the soul with, “thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years.” 
To-day, “clothe in purple and lin- 
en.” To-day, ‘on with the dance.” 
“ Serious things to-morrow.” 


It is not very strange that a 
drunken heathen, in that conscious 
security which wine and festivity 
sometimes give, should ery ont, 
“Serious things to-morrow,” on 
being presented with a letter pur- 


porting serious affairs. But it is 


need I say how suddenly all these 
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strange indeed, that sane, civilized, 
enlightened, temperate men should 
thus exclaim, when presented with 
Serious dispatches by the hand of a 


heavenly courier—Jesus Christ. 


the award of his procastination in 
assassination that very night. So 
said the man in the parable, whom 
God had blessed with much goods, 
and that very night his soul was 
required of him. So have thou- 
sands. said, and to-morrow has 
found them in the world of serious 
things—the world of eternities of 
good and evil, joy and grief. And 
what is my reader saying—* Seri- 
ous affairs to-morrow?” Then to- 
morrow thou mayst be reading les- 
sons of seriousness from the pages 
of thy soul’s eternity— Morning 
Star. 


Besponsibiilty when Abroad. 


In your own quiet village, known 
to everybody and observed by ev- 
erybody, you would, for example, 
never have gone into a place of 
guilty carousal, into a gaming- 
room. You would not have devo- 
ted the Sabbath to amusements, § 

, 
you would not have been absent 
from the sanctuary ; you Se 
not have lent your countenance to 3 
the desecration of that day. But 


3 

“ Serious things to-morrow !” So 
said the heathen ruler, and suffered 
5 

° 
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feelings may be changed when 
aman first visits a great city, when 
he becomes a stranger in a foreign 
land; when he goes where the 
doors of the theatre are open; 
when he travels where the Sabbath 
is unknown, or where it is exten- 
sively disregarded. Need I say 
how few persons visit the great 
cities of the continent of Europe, 
who come back unscathed in their 
moral principles ; and how rare it 
is that even professing Christians 
and Christian ministers remember, 
throughout, their high calling and 
their sacred obligations, when 
abroad 2? There are trains of 
thought which pass through the 
mind in such circumstances, which 


seem then to be reasons for such 
indulgences, though rarely or never 
seen to be as strong as they ap- 
peared, when they return again to 
their homes. They are very obvi- 
ous, such as these: First, it is de- 
siralle to see the world, and to 
form one’s own opinion of what it 
is. Second, perhaps you are sad, 
dispirited, and need somethiug to 
cheer you in the land of strangers, 
and you eagerly embrace any form 
of amusement. Third, you argue 
that you are unknown; that your 
example there can injure no one; 
that the report will never be borne 
to your home and your friends; 
forgetting two things—first, that 
there is such a thing as right and 
wrong, whether a thing is known 
or not ; and second, that a man 
can calculate with a very little se- 
curity that what he says and does 
will not be known. “ Birds of the 
air often carry a message.” And 
a man’s footsteps are watched with 
a more observant eye in a strange 
land than he commonly supposes. 
Yet under the influence of this 
train of thought, it is rare that a 
traveler is uninjured in his morals; 
rare that when among strangers 
he does not do things which his 
conscience would once have told 
him were wrong, and which, in his 
sober moments, he will yet see to 
be wrong; for 

“Not all that heralds rake from eoffined clay, 


Nor florid prose, nor honied words of rhyme, 
Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime.” 


Barnes. 


A Child’s Influence. 


Aw English lady of respectability 
resided, for a few years after becom- 
ing a widow, with her little son, in 
one of the chief cities of Canada. 
The child had been fully instruct- 
ed in the elements of the Christian 
faith. He was about four years of 
age, very lovely and promising, and 
greatly caressed by the fellow-board- 
ers. An elderly gentleman in the 
family, Mr. , was exceedingly 
fond of him, and invited him one 
day, upon the removal of the cloth 
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after dinner, to remain upon his 
knee. The ladies had retired, and 
free conversation ensued. The gen- 
tleman alluded to was given to ex- 
pressions which must ever shock 
a pious mind. “ Well, Tommy,” 
said one at the table, in high glee, 
“ whatdo you think of Mr. B—— 2” 
The child hesitated for a moment, 
and then replied, “I think he did 
not have a good mother, for if he 
had he would not use such naughty 
words.” The gentleman was a 
Scotchman — home and a_ pious 
mother rose, in all their freshness, 
to his mind. The effect upon him 
was overpowering. He rose from 
the table without speaking, retired, 
and was never afterward known to 
make use of similar expressions.— 
Mrs. Whittlesey’s Magazine. 


Give it to the Heathen. 


THE MISSIONARY BEQUESTS OF TWO 
CHILDREN. 


THE truly affecting letter inserted 
below was lately received from a re- 
spected minister of our church, dated 
December 5th, 1849, with the mon- 
ey to which the letter refers. It can 
hardly be read, even by strangers, 
without tears. To the deeply afilict- 
ed parents, however, there must be 
a pure consolation in remembering 
the piety of their departed children. 
We trust thousands of children in 
our congregations will learn a lesson 
of early benevolence from this exam- 

le. 

Dear Brother,—! had two little 
daughters, ‘* Addie” and “* Maggie,” 
the one seven, the other five years 
vid. ‘They were alll had. Icom, 
menced early to teach them the im- 
portance of denying themselves for 
the sake of doing good to others. 
This they were perfectly willing and 
anxious to do, but were at a loss for 
awhile, as their wants and desires 
were few and simple, to know of 
what to deny themselves in order to 
make money. They finally con- 
cluded, however, to give up the use 
of butter, of which they were very 
fond, as an article of food, for which 


I agreed to pay them a picayune 
(balf dime) each, for every two 
weeks’ abstinence. They adhered 
rigidly to this course of self-denial, 
for which I paid them punctually, 
whenever it was due, each a little 
shining five-cent piece. In the course 
of months they accumulated a Itttle 
nurse, out of which, nevertheless, 
they had made several appropria- 
tions: one to the Bible Society, one 
to the Sabbath-school, and one te 
assist a brother in paying for break- 
ing a neighbor’s window, which, in 
order to make him careful in the use 
of his ball, I told him he must pay 
out of his own purse, accumulated 
in the same way. ; 

During the ravages of the dreadful 
pestilence last summer, they both 
died in the same week, each after a 
few hours’ illness, and both gave the 
most cheering and undoubted evi- 
dence of the faithfulness of a cove- 
nant-keeping God. They had no 
fears of death, but had clear and full 
apprehension of the blessedness of 
going and being with Jesus. 

Little “* Maggie” died first, and 
whilst struggling in the agonies of 
death, she was asked what should be 
done with her money, she whispered, 
‘ Give it to the heathen;” but fear- 
ing that she was not distinctly heard, 
she summoned all her strength, and 
spoke aloud, * Give it to the hea- 
then.” Little ‘* Addie,” also, in her 
dying moments, was asked the same 
question, and gave the same answer, 
‘“‘ Give it to the heathen.” 

In obedience, therefore, to their 
dying bequests, I send you their lit- 
tle purses, containing fifteen half- 
dimes each. It has cost us pain and 
even tears to part with these little 
memorials, which their own darling 
fingers have handled and so often 
counted over, and we have been 
tempted to retain them and send 
otber money in their place. But this 
we cannot consent to do, since it 
cost them self-denial to obtain them, 
so in like manner we will also endure 
self-denial in parting with them. 
May the Lord bless the offerings— 
and in heaven may it be seen that 
they have accomplished good. Had 


| 
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I known that my little darlings 
would have been taken from me so 
soon, IT should have rewarded their 
self-denial more liberally. 

I remain your brother in the Gos- 
pel, sincerely and truly.—Foreign 
Missionary 


The Book in the Forecastile. 


A horrid oath was uttered by a 
wild and heedless sailor boy, as he 
dashed a small volume across the 


forecastle of a whaleship, adding, 


‘« Whoever wants, may have it.” It 
was a copy of , which had been 
placed in his trunk by a pious friend, 
and which, on being taken out, as he 
was ‘overhauling his things,” ona 
stormy day, had been hurled against 
the ship’s side,in the presence of his 
shipmates,with the expression of an 
oath, as just stated. 

The volume, as it fell, was picked 
up by an officer of the ship, himself 
a profane,and,as to religious subjects, 
anatterly thoughtless man. With 
the single remark to the young sai- 
dor, that “he ought not to treat any 
book in that way,” he put it ia his 
pocket, without even noticing ils ti- 
tle, and soon went to another part of 
the ship. 

For days the book was forgotten, 
until at last, in an idle moment, it 
was drawn forth by its possessor. At 
once, as he glanced at its pages, he 
became interested, and more and 
still more so as he went on, until the 
entire volume was finished before he 
left it. And it proved to him an ar- 
row from the quiver of the Holy 
Spirit: it was blessed of God to his 
conversion ; so that ina short season 
he could rejoice in Christ as his por- 
tion. : 

As the voyage wore on, his exam- 
ple and exhortations were blessed to 
the conversion of one or two of his 
shipmates; and at its close he 
was returned in safety to his wife 
and two children. bat wife, like 
himself, had long been impenitent ; 
and nothing could exceed the aston- 
ishment she felt when, on preparing 
to retire for the first night after his 


return, he kindly, but earnestly said, : 


Oe eee een 


“Mary, shail we not commend our- 
selves to God’s care, and ask his 
biessing ?” They knelt in deep emo- 
tion; and, as his fervent and hum- 
ble prayer was poured forth at the 
throne of grace, she wept and sobbed 
in agony of spirit, feeling that she 
wasa guilty and unworthy sinner, and 
wishing thatshe had the blessed por- 
tion she saw her husband had found. 
Aided by his counsel, it was not long 
before she too was rejoicing in the 
Saivour; and, aftera proper delay for 
self-examination and prayer, both 
were received, on the same Sabbath, 
as members of the same church. 


In a few months, he sailed on his 
next voyage, from which he never re- 
turned. His body rests beneath the 
billows of the ocean; his spirit, we 
trust, in the bosom of his Saviour. 
Years have passed away. His*wid- 
ow still lives, leading a life of hum- 
ble and useful piety : few have done 
more good in the proper sphere of a 
woman’s influence. His children 
have grown up to years of intelli- 
gence; and the eldest has already 
become hopefully a child of God, and 
a member of the church. The 
youngest is the subject of many se- 
rious thoughts, which may God bless 
to his salvation. How far, thro’ them, 
the influence of that one volume 
may yet reach, eternity alone can 
reveal. 


That book was but a single one 
of the millions published and sent 
forth by the American Tract Society. 
Tf we could follow and trace the in- 
fluence of every one. of its publica- 
tions, even as imperfectly as we can 
of this, should we not more. deeply 
feel the blessedness of the institution: 
and do all in our power'to aid it? 
How blessed athing to write a good 
book ; how blessed to multiply cop- 
ies of it, and send them to the ends 
ef the earth— American Messenger. 


Let us choose to suffer rather than 
sin; for we may suffer without sin, 
bnt we ‘cannot sin without suffer- 
ing. 
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Am Old Negro’s Religion. 


A preacher of the gospel relates 
the following. conversation, which 
he had with an old negro, while 
traveling in Virginia. He says, “1 
was travelling from Stanton to Bean 
Station in Tennessee, and on the 
road I overtook a Virginia planter, 
with his family and effects, moving 
to Missouri... Soon after, }eame up 
with two old colored persons, a 
man and woman, and judging that 
they belonged to the family | had 
just passed, l addressed the old man 
thus : 

‘Well, old man,.had you net rath- 
er be in heaven, than travel this 
long road on foot?’ 

He looked at me, and said, ‘ Yes, 
massa, I had.’ 

‘Do you expect ever to get to 
heaven ?” 

‘Yes, massa, I do.’ 

‘Why, do you think God would 
ever have suchan old nigger in heav- 
en as you?’ 

‘Yes, massa, I believe I shall get 
to heaven when I die, if I is black.’ 

“Why what makes youbelieve so; 
ean you read the Bible?’ 

‘No, massa, I can’t read, but I 
can feel.’ 

‘Well, what do you feel 2” 

‘Why, massa, I long since felt 
that I was a sinner, I felt very sor- 
ry for my sins, and then] felt that 
God, for Christ’s sake, would for- 
give them all.’ 

‘What, you say that you cannot 
read, and yet that you know your 
sins are forgiven. Are you not 
mistaken? Why, there are many 
white persons who are very learned, 
and do not know tnat God has for- 
given their sins ; you must be mis- 
taken, ain’t you?’ 

At this time we were close to a 
very large black oak, which was at 
least three feet in diameter, and a 
hundred feet high. The old man 
pointed his finger towards the tree, 
and said: 

‘ Massa, do yousee that tree dar ?” 

‘Yes, but what of it ?” 

‘Why, massa, if you had that 
dar tree on your shoulder, and was 
to carry it two hundred yards, and 


lay it down, don’t you think you: 
would know when you laid it 
down ?” 

‘ Yes, old:man, I think I should.’ 

‘Well, massa, just as sure you: 
would know when you laid down 
that tree after carrying it two hun- 
dred yards, just so sure I know 
when God Aimighty took that heavy 
burden of sin} off me; and now I 
do believe I shall get to heaven when 
I die, for I love God, and have 
tried to serve him many years. — 
The old man looked at me, with a 
smile on his face, his eyes beaming 
with a lively hope of eternal life, 
and said, ‘Massa,.doen’t you ’sess 
’ligion 2” 

« ©What makes you think I profess 
religion ?” 

“Why, massa, I thinkif you did 
not ’sess ‘ligion, you would not 
have asked me these questions.’ 

I replied, ‘ Yes, old man, I do pro- 
fess religion, and hope to meet you 
in heaven.’ 

I then asked him how old he was. 
On his answering that he was sixty- 
three years of age, I took him by 
the hand, and told him to remain 
faithful a little longer that his time 
of servitude would soon be over, 


‘and then bade him farewell, to see 


him no more until he shall be as free- 
as myself.’ 

‘Reader, are you as certain that 
your sins are forgiven as was that 
poor old slave? You say you hope: 
so, but do you know it ?—S. W. 
Bap. Chronicle. 


Extraordinary Escape. 


On the last voyage home of the 
royal mail steamer Zeviot, a miracu- 
lous escape from sudden death oc- 
curred. ‘On the 13th of January,’” 
says our informant, ‘it was blowing: 
great guns, as the sailors say—that 
is, half a hurricane; in fact, as hard: 
at times as it can blow in the Atlantic 
Ocean, about the southern edge of 


‘the Gulf Stream,when it was thought 


prudent to close-reef the foretopsail,. 
and reef the foresail. The hands: 
were turned up for the purpose, and,. 
as the exertions of every one on such: 
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an occasion are necessary, a smart 
young officer (Mr. Woolcot), 
amongst the rest, jumped up aloft, to 
what is considered on board ship the 
post of henor—viz., the weather-ear- 
ang of the foresail. In the process of 
reefing, and in hauling outthe earing, 
by some unfortunate circumstance, 
in his anxiety to get it done quickly, 
he did not haul the first turn tight, 
and after taking the second, and ta- 
king a good pull on it, the first ren- 
ded suddenly, and, losing his balance, 
he fell over the yard. By the great- 
est mercy, he in his fall caught, or 
rather kept hold of,the earing, and 
was suspended about nine feet from 
the yard-arm. His situation at this 
moment was most perilous, being 
twenty feet outside the ship, and six- 
ty feet from the deck. He felt his 
hands giving way from the weight of 
his body, but managed to get hold ef 
the earing with his teeth. In this 
situation, between life and death, he 
was suspended forat least three min- 
utes. The cry of ‘a man overboard’ 
echoed through the ship, and in a 
second every soul was on deck to 
save the life of a fellow-being, if 
possible. The sight was horrifying; 
our shipmate for two years was, to 
all earthly appearance, gone for ever. 
An attempt was made by the man 
next him to give him the end of a 
rope, but the wind was too strong ; it 
was blown ayay to leeward from him. 
The cries of horror and despair from 
the whole crew (100 men) at this 
moment can be more.easily imagin- 
ed than described. The command- 
er’s orders to make a running bow- 
line knot round the earing were 
drowned altogether by the cry of 
horror from the crew. At this mo- 
ment, his teeth giving way, and his 
hand paralysed, he let go his hold, 
and, as the ship lurched heavily to 
leeward, fell on the forecastle. The 
carpenter, to whom much credit is 
due, with great presence of mind, 
jumped forward as his feet touched 
the deck, and caught him in his arms, 
For all this, only his ankle-bone was 
broken, and he is now, we are happy 
to hear, doing well.”’—Hants Inde- 
pendent. 
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We tt Saiv.—Dr. Chalmers says, 
in his lectureson Romans: “ The 
sum and substance of the prepara- 
tion needed for a coming eternity 
is, that you believe what the Bible 


tells you, and do what the Bible 
bids you.” 


Tue Cross or Curisy.—Christ's 
cross is the sweetest burthen that 
ever [| bare; it is such a burthen as 
wings are to a bird, or sails to a 
ship, to carry me forward to my 
harbor. 

To be crucified to the world is 
not so highly accounted of by us, 
as it should be, how heavenly a 
thing it is to be deaf and dead to this 
world’s sweetest music ! 

Make others to see Christ in you, 
moving, doing, speaking, and think- 
ing; your actiens will speak of 
him, if he be in you. 

Go where you will, your soul will 
find no rest but in Christ’s bosom. 
Inquire for him, come to him, and 
rest you on Christ the son of God. 
I sought him, and 7 found in him 
all | can wish or want. 

Lese not sight of Christ in this 
cloudy and dark day ; learn not from 
the world to serve Christ, but ask 
himself the way; the world is a 
false copy, and a deceitful guide to 
follow. 


Hey anp ProrirasLE Sayines. 
—We should always abhor sin, 
more in regard that it is hateful to 
God, than because it is hateful to 
us. 

Let, O Lord! the great change 
be wrought in us before the great 
change come upon us. 


A good man must be like the sun. 
not like Hezekiah’s sun that went 
backward; nor like Joshua’s sun 
that stood still; but David’s sun, 
that like a bridegroom comes out of 
his chamber, end as a champion ree 
joiceth to run a race.—Zdal/, 


Never carry a sword in your tongue 
to injure the reputation of any man. 
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A Sa or’s Answer. 


Why is aship like a woman !— 

A. Because she is one of the 
most beautiful objects of nature or 
art—looks best with a neat figure- 
head—is proud of her fine and well 
fitted rigging—takes delight in ear- 
rings, jewels, and gingerbread- 
work—makes use of stays to keep 
upright—moves along with a swim- 
ming gait—wears caps to which 
are fastened many strings, and oe- 
easionally claps on a bonnet; be- 
sides, it is desirable that she should 
be well mated and properly manned, 
for if left to her own guidance, she 
would soon founder on the ocean, 
or be wrecked upon the rocks. 


The Lost Wife, 
(From “ Tales of the Borders.’’) 


Some years ago, half-a-dozen 
friends and myself visited Green- 
wich Hospital. Our conductor was 
a weather beaten, middle-aged tar, 
whose larboard glim had been dous- 
ed since boyhood with the small-pox, 
and his starboard fia had been earried 
away by achainshot. By the gold lace 
which he sported on his chapeau, the 
sleeves of his coat, &c., he appeared 
to hold the rank of boatswain in the 
college. He was a communicative 
old boy ; and we felt indebted for his 
civilities. He, however, spurned the 
idea of being rewarded with money. 
* No, blow it !” he exclaimed, ‘not 
a tissey, not a single brown—but a 
drop of grog, gemmen, if you 
please!” So saying, be led the way 
to a neighboring tavern, and en- 
trencked himself in the corner of 
the parlor, with which he seemed in- 
timately familiar. 1 placed myself 
at his elbow with the intention of 
drawing from him some favorite 
yarn. During the first part of our 
interview he spoke only of the hos- 
pital, but soon advanced to actions 
and bombardments ; and then said, 
But it’s no use talking about battles 
and them sort of things; gemmen, 
by your leave, I'l] tell a bit of a sto- 
ry—it’s a story that has made many 
a brave fellow waste his salt water; 
and. by the way, I may say its about 
a. countryman of your own, too—for 


> Tom Beaumont was born in New- 


castle, and he was boy, man, mate, 
and master, of a Shields collier, 
many along day. During our last 
scuffle withthe Yankees, 1 was mas- 
ter-gunner of as handsome a gun- 
brig as ever did credit to a dock- 
yard, or dipped kee? in the water.— 
Love ye, it would have done your 
eyes good to have seen her skim- 
ming before the wind, and breasting 
the billows as gentle as a boy’s first 
kiss, which only touches the cheek, 
that’s all. hen we earried four- 
teen as pretty guns as ever drove & 
bullet through a Frenchman’s tim- 
bers. Old Tom Beaumont—God 
bless bim!—was our commander, 
and a better soul never cracked @ 
biscuit. He was a hardy seaman to 
the backbone, an upright and down- 
straight fear-nothing ; but the kind- 
est-hearted fellow in the world, for 
all that. Well, gemmen, as I’m say- 
ing, Tom—we always called hinr 
Tom, because we loved him-——mar- 
ried young, and, for two years, was 
the happiest dog alive. He hada 
a wife as pretty as an angel, and as 
good as himself; and a little rogue, 
their son—the very picture of his 
own face in a button—who was _ be- 
ginning to climb on his knee and 
pull his whiskers. Man alive couldn’t 
desire more; the veryscene might 
make a Dutchman dance, ora Rus- 
sian happy, After two years fair 
wind and fair weather, however, in 
all mortal reckoning, it was reason- 
able to expect squalls. Beaumont 
had not then joined the army in the 
regular way; and at that period he 
found it necessary to proceed o 
America, where he entered into ex- 
tensive mercantile speculations.— 
Finding that he should be compel- 
led to remain there much longer 
than he dreamed of, he sent for his 
wife and child. They sailed; but 
it proved a last voyage to a new 
world. However, gemmen, its a 
voyage we must all take, from the 
admiral down to the cabin boy—that’s 
one comfort; and may we, by the 
aid of a good chart, stear clear of 
the enemy’s leeshore, and brimstone 
shoals! Poor Tom’s inquiries were 
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fruitless; no one ever heard of the } own bed. On examining his wound, 
vessel, and no one doubted that all § the surgeon took the portrait of a 
hands were as low as Davy Jones. ° beautiful lady from his breast, and 
It was like a shot between wind and $ handed it to the commander. Poor 
water to Beaumont; but he bore up ? old Tom: gazed upon it fora moment 
after away, though it had shivered } —he started—he uttered a sudden 
his mainsheet. Well, as I was say- § scream—I thought he had gone 
ing, it was during our last scuffle ( mad. “ Do you remember that 
with the Yankees, more than twenty : face?” he exclaimed. How could 


na 


years after Tom had lost his wife ¢ forget it!—to bave seen it once was 
and child—we were returniag with {to remember it a hundred years—it 
the little brig from the West Indies, } was his wife’s! [wont tire you with 
when [ was roused in my hammock ? a long story,’ continued the narra- 
by a bustle upon deck, and the cry of § tor, “for it’s all true, and no yarn. 
“‘A Yankee!” Isprang up at the } For several days the gallant young 
glorious news, and through the clear ? American lay delirious, as the doc- 
moonlight perceived an impudent ‘tor called it. But—I can’t describe 
Yooking lubber bearing dewn on us; it te you, gemmen; had you seen 
under full sail, and showing Ameri- { poor old Tom, during all the time! 
‘an colors. ‘ Haul to, my lads!” } No, hang me, I can’t describe it! 
‘cried old Beaumont; ‘Jet them } The youth also wore upon his finger, 
smeil powder for breakfast.” a diamond ring, upon which were in- 
‘“‘Smafl time was lost in obeying } scribed the names of Beaumont and 
the order; for we were always in § his Jong lost Eleanor. Flesh and 
readiness for welcome company.— $ blood could not stand the sight— 
‘Twice they attempted to board us, } there wat the old man keeping watch 
but were driven back for their kind- ? by the bedside, night and day, weep- 
ness with some scores of broken ; ing like a child, pacing the cabin 
heads, and the Joss of some hundred ? floor, beating his breast ; and some- 
American fingers. After two hours § times snatching the hand of the poor 
hard peppering, Beaumont, seizing ¢ sufferer to his lips, calling him his 
a lucky moment, ordered us to throw murdered son, and himself the mur- 
in a broadside. Every shot told; 3 @erer. Then, he would doubt again 
the Yankee began to stagger, and in and doubt made him worse. At 
a few minutes gave evidence that her } length the doctor declared the inva- 
swimming days were ended. “ Vast > lid out of danger, ea com- 
firing!’ cried Beaument; ‘Jet us mander might put to | ie any ited 
save a brave eneiny.” He repeated 3 tion ne pleased. i wis oor te 
the word enemy; and I heard him ? you this scene; but I can’t. ‘ow- 
utter, “flesh of our flesh.” The 3 ever, there sat the full, bursting- 
wessel was riddled like the lid of a { hearted old boy, the big tears pour- 
pepper box, and sank so rapidly that ¢ ing down his cheeks, with the hand 
we were able to save only thirty of j of the young American in et, and 
her crew. Their captain was among sobbing like a child, he be were 
the number, and a gallant loeking $ you bora ‘an American! ; The 
youth he was; but in their Jast at- { youth trembled—his heart ul ed gud 
tempt to board us, Beaumont had he wept just like old meee Alias! 
wounded him on the sheulder with $ said he, “J know not; Ae been 
his cutlass. The blood ran down educated an American. '. aa 
his arm and poured frem his fingers; § that I was saved by t i good o : 
yet the brave soul never whispered ¢ man who adopted me hs Food He 
it, nor made a wry face about the 3 who found me aimost lifeless, iy t c 
matter, but stood and saw his coun- § arms of a dying sane ob. we ae 
‘trymen attended to. Nature, how- of a deserted vice w re the 
ever, gave way, and he fell upon the winds had driven on Ste y un- 
deck. Beaumont eagerly raised him ¢ fortunate ‘mother Coe @ eae 
4n his arms, and conveyed him to his ; mend ‘me to his care, and died. 
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The very heart and soul of the old 
tar wept. ‘And this portrait, and 
this ring?” he exelaimed, breathless, 
and shaking like a yacht in a hurri- 
cane. “The portrait,” replied the 
youth,.“was a part of what my moth- 
er had saved from the wreck, and, | 
was told by my foster-father, is a 
likeness of herself. The ring was 
taken from her finger, and from the 
engraving upon il, I have borne the 
name vf Beaumont.” “Myson! my 
own Jom! child of my Eleanor!” 
eried the happy old father, hugging 
him to his breast. Gemmen, you 
ean imagine the rest,’ said our one 
armed companion; and raising the 
glass to his lips, he added, ‘‘and by 
your permission, here’s a health to 
old Tom Beaumont and his son, 
Heaven bless them.’’—Sackett’s Har- 
bor Observor. 


A Man-of-war’s-man’s Idea of Faith 


THERE are many principles which 
can be much more easily illustra- 
ted than defined. Among these is 
Faith, Faith is an assent of the un- 
derstanding to. certain statements ; 
it is believing; it is confidence. 
But what is faith m Christ ?—saving 
faith ?—Any definition of this, in 
order to present the whole of its 
eharacter, must necessarily involve 
eircumlocution, and even then be 
able to miseonc:ption. To be 
fully understood, it should be a 
matter of experience. One of the 


best illustrations of it, it has ever § 


been my pleasure to hear, is the 
following. 

In a conference meeting which I 
attended one evening, an old man 
arose, who looked as though he 
had'seen'no small share of rough 
service in his day, and in a foreign 
accent said he would explain what 
he understood faith in Christ to be. 
‘My brethern,’ he continued, ‘I 
once served in the American navy 
ander Capt. Porter. He was a se- 
vere officer, and as I thought, ill- 
treated his men. So, upon a fa- 
vorable opportunity, I, with several 
others, ran away» I deserted the 
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navy, aud coneealed myself in Bos- 
ton and vicinity for two years. 
During this time, a reward of two- 
hundred dollars a head was offered 
for the apprehension of diserters. 
I, however, successfully escaped 


detection. Atthe end of two years, 


the war of 1812 broke out with: 
England. The government was 
greatly in want of men for the 
navy, Accordingly they issued’ 
proposals of mercy to all deserters. 
They publicly proclaimed, that if” 
those who had deserted from the 
navy, would retarn, they would be 
received, and nothing would be said 
concerning their desertion. That 
is if they would go and deliver 
themselves up to the Government, 
they would be pardoned. I saw 
those proposals, and believing them 
to be offered in good faith, I went 
down to the navy office, confessed 
that I was a deserter, and offered 
tore-enlist. J was at onee reecived. 
and nothing was ever said to me 
about my desertion. 

Now, my hearers, we have, all of 
us, deserted God; we have aban- 
doned his service ; justice is after 
us; a price is set upon our souls.. 
But terms of forgiveness are offered 
us. If we will return, throw our- 
selves upon the mercy of God, and 
enter his service, he will forgive 
us on account of what Christ has 
done for us. We must voluntarily: 
deliver ourselves up to the Govern- 
ment, and then we shall be pardon- 
ed.— Watchman and reflector. 


A Curerine: Reritecrion—The 
late Thomas Campbell wrote to a 
friend, “It is an inexpressible com- 
fort at my time of life, to be able to 
look baek and feel that 1 have not 
written one line against religion. 


If we cannot make others better»: 
it should be our special care that 
others should not make us worse. 


Teach your children well, then, 
though you leave them little, you 
give them much. 
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‘Chaplain on the Thames. 


In presenting our reports of 
‘monthly labour amongst our bro- 
‘ther sailors, much sameness neces- 
sarily appears, from the very na- 
ture of our engagements; yet the 
‘various incidents and circumstances 


‘connected with those labours great- | 


ly differ—net so much from time 
‘or distance, but from the varied 
methods of operation of the grace 
of God upon the hearts of those 
men amongst whom we are en- 
gaged. 

Often has the bold blasphemer 
been brought to lisp the praises of 
our Redeemer, and sing the songs 
of Zion: often has the obdurate 
heart been broken and subdued, 
and, in the spirit of true contrition, 
led to seek for mercy. And often 
has the doubting and desponding 
heart been cheered and refreshed, 
whilst those who have already be- 


jieved have been strengthened in’ 


their heavenly way, by an increase 
of faith, of love, and of grace. I 
have found, this past month, cases 
wherein all that I have thus re- 
ferred to has taken place. 

At a Bethel meeting on board the 
Launceston, lying in Battle Bridge 
tier, after the usual invitation to the 
sailors to attend, I heard a sailor 
making use of very unbecoming 
langnage. I stopped short, and 
going to him, said, “ Do you mean 
what you have just said 2?” He was 
silent fora moment, but, as though 
seeking for an answer, soon replied, 
*¢ What have yeu to de with me?” 
I said, “{ have much to do wih 
you; [have to warn you of the evil 
of your ways, and to persuade you 
to leave your sins, and not to perish 
in them ; and now I wish you to 
attend with those sailors, and come 
to the Bethel meeting.” “ No,” was 
the answer. A few more words of 
entreaty passed, but in vain. We 
retired to our Bethel meeting, 


which was a very delightful one. ¥ 
referred to the case of the sailor at 
the commencement of the meeting, 
and begged our praying sailors to 
make his case a matter of prayer 
before God. This was done, and 
I trust not in vain. 

The following evening, when 
about 'to hold a Bethel meeting on 
board the A and E of 
F——, I met the same young man, 
conversing with two other sailors, 
and on my requesting them to at- 
tend the meeting, the reply was, 
“Yes, sir.” Calling my young 
friend aside, I said “I hope you 
will be with us to-night.” Witha 
faltering voice, and a look which 
nething but guilt could produce, he 
replied, “ 1 am sorry for what I did 
last night ; I behaved very bad to 
you—do pray forme. I have been 
very differently brought up. My 
mother and father are pious per- 
sons; but I have been a wicked 
son.” Tears began to flow from 
his eyes whilst | spoke a few words 
of encouragement to him. Very 
soon we had the happiness of see- 
ing him at the meeting, as he had 
promised. Whilst praying for him, 
he wept aloud, and was often heard 
to ery, ‘“ Lord have mercy upon 
me.” He appeared to feel the bur- 
then of sin. 1 have had much con- 
versation with him since. A great 
change seems to have taken place $ 
and I trust this blasphemer will be- 
come the humble follower of Christ. 

At three of my services, appropri- 
ate addresses have been given by 
pious captains. It is pleasing to find 
amongst those “ who go down to the 


; sea,”? seme who are anxious to see 


the work of the Lord revive amongst 
their brethren, and who are using all 
the means within their reach to bring 
them to the knowledge of Christ. 
And we have every reason to believe 
that God is owning the labors of 
his servants, and that the knowledge 
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of his Great Name Is spreading over 
the mighty waters. Jam happy to 
state I have met with two interesting 
cases of conversion, where God has 
revealed himself to the seeking sin- 
ner, on board of his own ship. The 
one was on board of our good broth- 
er, Captain Kelly, of the Emeraid, 
who is favored with most of his crew 
being praying men. I was holding 
aserviceon board, when he called 
upon one of his men to engage in 
prayer, and he told me that he had 
lately found peace’ with God at their 
family altar on board ; and when this 
man arrived at home, he got his son 
to go with him tothe means of grace, 
and he also is now under serious 
impressions. The other case is a 
eaptain, who, with his wife and child, 
was exposed to that dreadful storm 
of the 5th of March. They lost 
their vessel, and he, his wife and 
child, and crew, were in a boat for 
about five hours. They were at 
length picked up by .a small vessel, 
and in about twelve hours they lost 
her, and they again suffered ship- 
wreck. But, through the goodness 
of God, they were saved after all. It 
appears that the captain and his wife 
have seen the necessity of giving 
their hearts to God; and while they, 
with a praying sailor or two, were 
pleading with God for mercy in their 
own cabin, He was pleased: to impart 
peace to their troubled hearts. When 
TI was holding a service on board the 
New Prosperous, they attended, and 
the captain prayed earnestly to God, 
and devoutly thanked Him for the 
great deliverance he had experienced. 
Thus he attended to the exhoration 
of the Psalmist, and “ praised the 
Lord for his goodness, and for his 
wonderful works to the children of 
men.” The work of the Lord is 
evidently going on, and impressions 
are being made on the hearts of sail- 
ors, which we hope will lead them to 
Christ, and the full enjoyment of his 
great salvation. We, through the 
Divine blessing, are sowing the seed 
by the preaching of the everlasting 
Gospel,and the distribution of Bibles, 
Testaments, tracts, and useful books. 


We trust that the truth thus brought 
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to the sailors will find its way to their’ 
hearts, and they will become pious 
and useful men, The work of the 
Lord on the river, as far as | am able 
to see, looks cheering. I have felt 
encouraged and-blessed while I have 
been endeavoring to do others good. 
Our cabins have been, on the whole, 
well filled, and our prayer is that God 


‘may own the labors of his servants, 


and that our sailors may be saved.— 
London Mag. 


NOTICES TO MARENERS. 


Mr. Blunt has received from General 
Campbell, U.S. Consul at Havana, the 
following list of new Light-houses in 
Cuba: 

Nuevitas—On St. Maternillos, lat. 27. 
39.30. N.Jon. 77. 11. from Greenwich. 
The light is 191 feet above the level of 
the sea. It is revolving—time of eclipse 
one minute—will light up about Ist Apl. 

Cienfuegos.—Eastern side of the en- 
trance, | resnel Light, of short eclipse, 
88 1-2 feet high. Will be lighted about 
June. 

Cape St. Antonio—On the point of 
the Cape, 117 feet high, revolving with 
eclipses of one ‘iinute. Will be lighted 
about Ist April. 


DESASTERS. 


Schr. Manchester, Corning, of and 
from this port (Nov. 26th) from Rio Jane- 
iro, cargo coal, sprung a leak 29th, dur- 
ing a heavy gale from the Westward, ane 
was abandoned Dec. 2d. 

Brig Josephine, Milton, of Beston, for 
San Francisco, was lost in Columbia Ri- 
ver, no date. 

The missing schr. Atlantic, of Pro- 
vineetown, from Norfolk for Boston, was 
run down night of Dec. 7th, off Cape 
Céd, by ship Sophia Walker, arrived at 
Palermo. The mate got on board the 
ship. Capt. W. D. Cook, his son, and 
two seamen perished. 

Schr. Andres, M‘Kinstrey, of New- 
London, which sailed for California oi 
the 20th August last, was wrecked in the 
Straits of Magellan Dec. 28. 

Schr. Atlantic, of Provincetown, from 
Georgetown, D. C. for Boston, (before 
reported run down by ship Sophia Walk-« 
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er,) was struck on the larboard quarter, 
Dec. 7th, Cape Cod distant 35 miles, the 
ship going over 11 nots per hour. blowing 
hard, with a heavy sea, and the ship un- 
der press of sail, the wreck was out of 
sight astern in ten minutes, and nothing 
could be done to rescue the crew. The 
mate, who got on board the ship; is be- 
lieved to be the only one saved. 


Ship Sé. Lawrence, Bowers, hence 
(Aug. 16th) for San Francisco, dtifted 
ashore in a calm and thick fog, morning 
Dec. 27th, ata place called Juanco. All 
efforts to get the ship off again having 
been utteriy fruitless. 


Ship Talisman, Bursley, of and from 
this port for Calcutta, dragged ashore and 
became a total loss at Isle of Sal. Jan. 
6th, in a heavy gale—four men drowned. 


Barque Condor, Lennox, at this port, 
from Jacmel, Feb. 16th, Cape San An- 
tonio, N. N. W. 15 miles, picked up Capt. 
Guynn, first officer and six men, who sta- 
ted they were wrecked on the brig Henry 
‘Hunt, of Bermuda, night 8th Feb. near 
Cape ‘oventas. She was from East 
Harbor for New Orleans. 


Brig Henry G. Hunt, of Bermuda, 
from East Harbor for New Orleans, was 
lost near Cape Corrientes night 8th Feb. 

fr. brig Chili, Raynard, ina sinking 
condition, was fallen in with 9th March, 
about 75 miles N. E. of Algiers, by barque 
Missouri, at this port, which hove to and 
commenced to clear away the boat to 
take off the crew, but while so doing, the 
brig bore down and came under our lee, 
striking on the starboard quarter, tearing 
up main and mizen channels, carried 
away stern davits, &c. The M. imme- 
diately filled away the main topsail and 
parted, but while in contact the captain 
and crew got onbo rd, saving nothing 
but what they stood in. 

Br. brig Britain, of and from St. John 
N. B. for Trinidad, dragged her anchors 
ist. March, and went ashore at Musquash 
and became a total wreck. 


Barque Amos Patten, M‘Near, of Bos- 
ton, from Havanna from Matanzas, got 
upon acoral reef near Point Linos, not 
laid down on any chart or mentioned in 
any book on board, night of 8th March, 
during thick weather, having missed 
stays when wearing ship, and became a 
wreck. 

Brig Russian, Green, of and from 
Boston (11th Mar.), from Buenos Ayres, 
got in contact 15th, about 12 1-24.m., 
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during very thick weather and a heavy 
sea, with barque Mussassoit, Forster, of 
and from Boston (13th) fer Surinam. The 
R. was so much damaged that the captain 
and crew abandoned her and went on 
board the barque, which returned to New- 
port 17th inst. 


Schr, Bay State, Clark, at Eastport, 
from St. George, fell in with, 28th Mar. 
15 miles E. S. E. of Isle-au-Haut, the 
burning wreck of the schr. Frederick, of 
and from Boothbay, and took from her 
boat Captain Reed and erew. The vessel 
sunk immediately after. 


Schr. Mary Wise, Crocker, at this 
port from St. John, P. R. brought pas- 
senger Capt. Winchester, chief mate and 
one seaman, late of schr. Dahlia, which 
foundered at sea. The D. was from St. 
John, P. R. for this port ; sprung a leak 
24 hours out, and was abandoned on the 
27th of Feb. and sunk. 


Schooner Minerva from Pensacola for 
New Orleans, in attempting to cross the 
barat Mobile Point, 2d March, struck a 
reef and sunk. 


Mayaguez, P. R. March 15. 

Schr. North Carolina, Beecher, of New 
Haven, Conn. bound from Humucao to 
New York, eargo sugar, molasses and 
coffee, went ashore night 12th, on a reef 
of rocks about eight miles to windward 
of the high land of Cabo Roxo, known 
as the Murillos, total loss. 


Schr. Franklin, of Deer Isle, from 
Eastport for Philadelphia, struck on Nan- 
tucket Shoals, 12th March, bilged and 
sunk in eleven fathoms water. 


Schr. Boreas, from Philadelphia, was 
wrecked at Chagres; vessel a total less. 


Sloop Napoleon, from New Bedford 
25th, of and for Nantucket, with oil, in 
going through Wood’s Hole, struck a rock 
and sunk. 


Schr. Homer, before reported at Ma- 
fanzas from Bath, lost, on the passage, 
one man. 

Steamer Globe, at New Orleans from 
Brazos, reports having encountered a 
severe gale on the 22d, which nearly sub- 
merged the island. The schooners Grua 
titude and Ocean Wave were totally lost. 


Fr. brig Alexandre, Clements, from 
Martinique bound to New Orleans, was 
wrecked on a reef of rocks off the Isle of 
Pines, morning Ist March. 


CABIN BOY’S LOCKER. 


The Young Student. 


The following little story of a gen- 
tleman who was then well known, 
and held some office in N , under 
government, was told by a friend of 
his. 

In the early life of P——, while 
he was studying at R , it hap- 
pened that, owing to the disturban- 
ces of the country, his parents, who 
lived at a distance, fell, at one time, 
into such painful difficulties that 
they were not able to send their son 
his usual means of support; and at 
the same time death deprived him of 
his chief friend in the place where 
he was. He was now without money 
or the means of obtaining any; he 
did not know even how to provide 
himself with the greatest necessaries. 
One day, early in the morning, with 
avery sad heart, he was passing a 
church in the town, which stood al- 
ways open. He found it empty ; and 
throwing himself on his knees he 
prayed that God would show him 
some way out of his distress, so that 
his pressing need might be supplied. 

As he rose and went towards the 
door, which led into the principal 
street, a poor old infirm woman, lean- 
ing on crutches, came into the 
church, and asked him foralms. T[. 
had only one shilling left, with which 
he hadthought to provide himself 
with food for that day: but he gave 
it to the poor woman, with these si- 
lent words: **O Lord, I have be- 
sought ‘hee for help, and Thou 
causest even the last shilling 1 have 
to be asked of me: yet Thou know- 
est a way to help—I know not any.” 
With tearful eyes he passed on; and 
just as he went out from the church 
door, a noble looking man rode by, 
who at the same moment dropped 
his glove. P—— took it up and 
modestly gave it to its owner. The 
gentleman, surprised at this attention 


from a school boy, asked his name. 
He told it ; and the stranger inquired 
if he was a son ora relation of a fa- 
mous surgeon of that name. He an- 
swered that he was his son; and the 
gentleman immediately asked him to 
dine at his lodgings, saying, ‘* Your 
father safely performed a dangerous 
operation for me, and, next to God, 
I owe my life to him.” 

My friend bowed, and the stranger 
rode on. Atthe appointed time he 
went as he had been invited to do, 
and was most kindly and hospitably 
received. When he took leave, the 
stranger took his hand, and put inte 
it six pieces of gold, saying, “Stu- 
dents often have little expenses for 
which they do not like to apply to 
their kind parents. Take this trifle 
from me, as atoken of gratitude to- 
wards your father.” 

Surely in his after life P. would 
never forget his early walk that 
morning, and his prayer in the 
church; nor would ever think of it 
without thankfully rejoicing that 
when the poor woman asked for his 
Jast shilling, he had believed that 
it was God who had required it of 
him; and had trusted that God was 
able to help him, though he himself 
could see no way out of his distress. 


He who has put bounds to our 
intelligence has not put any to our 
desires, so that we might conceive 
a happiness superior to that of the 
present. 


We acknowledge this mercy, that 
God doth not take us out of the 
world; but we should desire this 
one mercy more, that he would take 
the world out of us. 

It is our duty to know God; our 
safety to fear him; our glory to re- 
semble him; our stability to trust 
him ; our sincerity to love him; and 
our felicity to enjoy him. 
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H For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
! A PLEA FOR THE SAILOR. 


BY CAROLINE P. BLAIR. 


When the silent world is waking, from its dream of soft repose ; 

! When the peaceful morn is breaking, and the balmy zephyr blows ; 
When thy board is spread with plenty, and thy heart is light and free, 
Oh! bethink thee of the sailor's scanty pittance oa the sea. 


When the bitter blast is sweeping, and the storm is fierce and loud ; 
When the blighted earth is sleeping, in its cold and wintry shroud ; 
From the cheer of home and friendship, iet thy joyous spirit roam, 
To the long-neglected sailor, far from kindred, friends, and home. 


‘When the Sabbath-bells are pealing, over valley, plain, and hill ; 
When before the altar kneeling, with each ruffled passion still ; 
Thou art holding sweet communion with Him who died for thee ; 
Oh! be mindful of the sailor, with no Sabbath on the sea. 


When the evening shades surround thee, and thy hearthis warm and bright 5 
And thy loved ones gather round thee, with their spirits gay and light ; 

As thou scannest o’er that circle, ’mid their merry laugh and glee, 

Oh! bethink thee of the sailor, on the dark and rolling sea. 


Thinkest thou his widowed mother looked on him with less delight, 
As she laid him by his brother, in their little couch at night 2 

Then, with scanty light and fuel, plied her needie to its task, 

With a mother’s deep devotion, though her life was ebbing fast. 


. Thinkest thou, when death was chilling every avenue of life, 
And each wasted pulse was stilling. in that last of mortal strife, 
That her spirit was pot bearing to its Goda fervent plea, 

For her boy, a homeless orphan, on the dark and distant sea? 


Thinkest thou that meek petition, blended with a mother’s tear, 
Did not find a guick admission to her Father’s listening ear ? 
By an angel’s hand recorded, on that register of love, 

Even now methinks ’tis drawing richest blessings from above. 


See ! a glorious light is breaking o’er the billows of the deep! 

And the sons of ocean waking from their long benighted sleep— 

As the brightening beams illumine the gulf o’er which they’ve stood, 
With outstretched arms they’re pleading for a rescue from the flood j 


From the flood! but not of waters—for a darker ocean rolls, 

And the conntless barques upon itare the wrecks of human souls! 
Shall we sit in careless quiet, while our brothers ’neath the waves 
Of depravity are sinking to their dark and hopeless graves ? 


No! With philanthropic ardor, let us hasten to that shore, 

And with voice of kindness greet them, londer than ocean’s roar! 
Let the hand of rescue fasten firmly on their struggling barques, 
And the song of sweet deliverance shall rise from grateful hearts. 


EDWARD JOUN STYLES TOBY. 


[Tue subject of this acrostic died at Lahaina, Sandwich Islands, of consumption, after six 
months illness, on board of the whale ship Caravan, of Fall River Mass., February 25th, 
1848, aged 23 years. He loved his Bible, reproved sin, and left a testimony among the sailors 
that he was going tobe with Christ. This cheers his friends under their bereavement, and they 


look forward to a reunion in heaven.] 


E dward, thy name we can’t forget, T hy name with love is named. 

D issevered though we be ; Y outhful in life thou didst commence 
W ith falling tears thy grave we’ed, wet L ife’s fortune for to seek— 

A way beyond the sea. E ven on the watery expanse, 

R aised with a parent’s tender care, S uch was thy youthful freak. 

D early beloved wast thon ; T hy voyage is o’er, thy bones now rest, 
J oyful we hoped thy joys to share— On Lahaina’s peaceful shore ; 

O ur hopes are blighted now. B ut friends who have been dispossessed 
Hi onest in life—thy character Y earn o’er their loss the more. 

N one questioned or defamed ; Joun Mives. 


S ober yet witty mariner, February 15, 1850. 


INLAND WATERS. 


Americam Bethel Society. » Shaw, of Rochester, one of the vicé 


Tue fourteenth annual meeting of ' Presidents, took the chair, and pray- 
the American Bethel Society was } er was offered up by the Rev. Robert 
held in the village of Geneva, the W. Hill, of Mendon. Rev. Mr. 
first week in April. An introductory } Shaw opened with a very appropriate 
sermon was preached on Tuesday } address, in which he commended 
evening by the Rev. M. L. R. P. ? the energy and economy with which 
Thompson, D. D., of Buffalo. He * the Jabors of the Society are cons 
selected for his text the first verse ok ducted, and gave testimony, the re- 
the forty-first Psalm, “ Blessed is he ? sult of his personal observation, of 
that considereth the poor—ihe Lord ° great good accomplished by the Ja 
will deliver him in time of trouble.” ; bors of their chaplains and mission- 
The preacher, after remarking upon ° aries. 
the principle developed in the text,’ The Treasurer’s report showed 
and that all whose temporal or spir- {an expenditure during the year of 
itual circumstances are such as to $ $11,209 84, in the support of seven 
call for our commisseration, app!ied ’ chaplains among the sailors of the 
that principle to the vast multitude ; lakes, and thirty-four missionaries 
who are doing business upon our $ among the boatmen on various lines 
lakes, rivers, and canals. He de-? of canals between the Wlinois river 
scribed their condition, their tempta- ; and the ocean, which is an increase 
tions, and their consequent moral 3 over the amount of the previous 
character, in a way to awaken sym- ° year of $1,283 39. 
pathy in their behalf. This was’ The annualreport ofthe Executive 
emphatically true in that part of his ; Committee was then read, by which 
discourse which spoke of the reme- $ it appeared that three of their labor- 
dies that must be used to remove ers had been called to lay aside their 
the evils of which he had ‘spoken. ‘armor during the year, and others 
The necessity of restoring to them ; had been prostrated by sickness in 
the privileges of the Christian Sab- ; the midst of great usefulness. 
bath, of which worldly cupidity de-; The reports of different missiona- 
prived them, called forth from the $ ries, from which extracts were read, 
speaker, not only a bold and manly ; were calculated to awaken a deeper 
defence of the Sabbath itself, but a’ interest in the Bethel cause, in the 
severe rebuke to those who directly } minds of those who listened to their 
or indirectly prostitute it to worldly j recital, than they have ever felt be- 
purposes. Would that this part of } fore; and it is hoped a large edi- 
his discourse might fall in thunder } tion will be printed, and widely scat- 
tones upon the ears of every profess- ? tered throughout the land. On the 
ing Christian in the land. “After the ( question of adopting and printing 
appointment of committees to nom ) the report, interesting remarks were 
inate officers for the ensuing year, { made by Rev. William Hogarth, of 
and to audit the Treasurer’saccount, | Geneva; Rev. N W. Goertner, 
the meeting was adjourned till Wed- | agent of the American Tract Society 
nesday evening. in Western New York, and Deacon 
__On Wednesday evening, the Pres- } George W. Harwood, one of the 
ident being absent, Rev. James B. ) Society’s missionaries. 


NEW YORK, MAY, 1850. 


The Shipwrecked Sailor’s Trou- 
bles. 


A large, portly looking sailor came 
into the office of the Society a few 
days since. “J have come,” said 
he, ‘‘to see if anything can be done 
for us,” at the same time presenting 
a written petition, signed by himself 
and four others, to the benevolent 
for aid. 

“We shipped,” said he, * on that 
steamer Rhode Island, for California. 
A few days out, she was crippled in 
a gale. When down to her guards, 
some of the passengers swamped 
one of the boats, and were lost. The 
captain ordered the other boats made 


_ fast to the hurricane deck, and to 


stand by te cut away the stanchions 
to make a raft of it, in case she went 
down. He ordered the second miate 
and four of us into one of the boats. 
A lady passenger also jumped in. 
When in danger of being stove 
against the steamer’s side, he order- 
ed us to pull off, and then called us 
back, but the sea was running so 
high that we could not get back, and 
in a few hours we were drifted out of 
sight of her. Some hours after we 
fell in with a schooner bound to the 
West Indies; our lives were saved 
and we were kindly treated. 

« Afterwards we were put on board 
a whale ship, and landed in Provi- 
dence, R.I. By the kindness of a 
steamboat captain we were brought 
to this city. 

«« Here we were taken up and kept 
in the Tombs three weeks for steal- 
ing the boat; but after a water cask 


and pieces of the wreck of the R, I. 
had been seen, and it was evident she 
had gone down with all on board, 
and the court were convinced by the 
testimony of the lady that we obeyed 
orders, they discharged us, but with- 
outaredcent. We had lost every 
thing but what we stood in.— 
One of us has a wife and six 
children depending on him; I 
have awife and two children in this 
city. They would have got along 
very well on the half-pay I left them, 
if I had made the voyage. 

“Tam unable to go to sea again 
just now; my breast was laid open by 
a blow from the main boom, (and 
opening his vest he exhibited a se- 
vere wound.) Ido not care much 
for myself, but when my wife and 
children cry for bread, I cannot 
stand that. My landlord told me if 
I did not raise a month’s rent for him 
he would put my dunnage into the 
street. I could not, and he was as 
good as his word. 

«“ A colored man gave us and our 
little ones a place for a few days. I 
went to one of the owners: he told 
me he had lost so much by that vessel 
he could do nothing for us. I went 
to another large house I have sailed 
for, two years, aud labored hard for. 
They told me I was too hearty a 
looking fellow to beg. I could 
scarcely get a hearing, much less 
any help. One of the clerks told 
me [ had no busine ss to b poor. 

‘« My feelings have been so hurt 
Ihave been tempted to jump into 
the dock.” His voice trembled and 
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the tears coursed down the sailor’s 
cheeks. We gave him out of our 
private purse a trifle, regretting that 
our benevolent merchant princes and 
others had not given us the means of 
giving more aid and comfort to this 
and such like cases often calling on 
us foraid. If the cry of the poor is 
some times unheeded in this busy, 
bustling city, there is One whose ear 
is ever open, who has entrusted to us 
all we have, and who will call each 
of usto account for every dollar of 
His money in our hands. If we ren- 
der it not to one of these, we render 
it not to Him. 


Anniversery Meeting. 


The Twenty Srconp ANNUAL 
Mrerine of the American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society will be held 
in the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, on Monday evening, the 6th 
instant, at half-past seven o’clock. 
It is expected that the meeting 
will be one of unusual interest. 


Sailor’s Home, Portland. 

It gives us sincere pleasure to 
learn that the house, number 128 
Fore-street, Portland, Me., known 
as the old “ Mansion,” has been re- 
fitted and re-opened under the judi- 
cious management of Captain T. 
B. Parsons, as a home for the mar- 
iner. 


EValwe of the Soul. 

Just published, by Mr. Dodd, 
New York, a second edition of a 
volume with the above title, con- 
sisting of fifteen lectures, or plain, 
simple, practical sermons on the 
soul,—the importance and way of 
its salvation, by Rev. J. Batey, au- 
thor of “Jesus Christ as he is,” 
&c., &c., designed for popular 
reading. We have neither space 
or time to review the book, but only 
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to notice, and, from a cursory view, 
commend it. 


Library for Colered Sailor’s 
Eieme, New York. 


A benevolent individual of this 
city, well acquainted with the man- 
agement of this institution, has 
kindly offered to give one hundred 
volumes to commence the estab- 
lishment of a library of useful read- 
ing for the benefit of the colored 
seamen of this port. The above 
donation is made on condition that 
a suituble book-case is provided. 
To meet this expense, the keeper 
of this house, who has made large 
expenditures in fitting up a new 
house, is obliged to appeal to the 
friends of the colored sailor, to ena- 
ble him to comply with the above 
condition. The value of a good 
library to the sailor none ean doubt. 
Donations in money or books may 
be sent to the office of the Ameri- 
can Seamen’s Friend Society, 82 
Wall-street, or the Colored Sailor’s 
Home, nnmber 330 Pearl-street. 
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ACCOUNT OF MONEYS. 


From Mar. 15th to April 15th, 1850. 


Directors for Life by the Payment of 
Fifty Dollars. 


Rev. A. A Wood, by Pearl Street 
Pres. Church, N, Y., (amount 
acknowledged below.) 

Rev. Frederick G. Clark, Astoria, 
N. Y., (balance,) by his Con- 
gregation, $25, from Soutter, 
Symington & Robinson, $43 00 

Rev. John D. Porter, by Cong’! 
Society, Hatfield, Mass., (am’t 
acknowledged below.) 

Rey. D. C. Lansing, by Cong’l 
Church and Society, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., (amount acknowledged 
below.) 
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] Donations, 
| Rev. W. H. Tyler, by Ladies’ 


Seamen’s Frd. Soc., Pittsfield, 
Mss. (balance.) - ¥ er From First Con. fed Sheffield, 


Mass. - ~ = $23 AO 


From South Pres. Church, Brook- 
Memb GL by th Mi 
embers he ee oe ane of lyn, N. Y., inelndinis subscrip- 


tions. - 3 - 133 18 
Wm. W. Pinneo, Brooklyn, N. Y. From Con. Church and Soc. 
(amount acknowledged below.) Waitsfieid, Vt. - - - 7 00 
Daniel S. Rodman, by the Ladies From Pearl-street Pres. Church, 
Tranquil Valley Benev. Soc., N. Y., $73 85. Half for Ma- 
Cheshire, Ct., 5 = - 20 00 riners Church, N.Y. - = "36 92 
Bice Bowers, Brooklyn, From John C. Green, N. Y. - 100 00 
by her father, (amount acknow- From Edward Smith, East Hamp- 
Rev bib ae by Ref’md fon es ieee 
ev ert orter, by Ref’m Z 
Dutch Church, Willi prea ae . ana eek 3 es 
NY a 93 g, § Prem Frien nig p te Nee x 
 Jsabel H. M. Day, Catskill, N. Y. From Con. Soc. Jewett City, Ct. 


From Con. Soc. Lenox, Mass. 12 00 


ee ate) eee From North Ref. Dutch Church, 


Ton. Charles H. Plunkett, by Con. 


Sarde yea N. Y. $168 80, including sub- 

Society, Hinsdale, Mass., - 30 00 aoe a 

Dea. John H. Benedict, by Con. He opto ae 40 for Mormers 94 40 
Society, Ridgefield, Ct., - 20 00 Races, Nae ne ag 

Seth M. Saterly, by Pres. Church, From Con.Soc. Hatfield Mass. for 
Chester, N. Y., (balance,) - 7 00% the support of Sailors Mission- 

Dr. Marcus Sears, do. do., SO TERS ary in Sweden, - z - 102 38 

Edwin Whitmore, New York, by From Con. Soc. Saybrook, Ct. 30 77 
his father, - - 25 00? From Rev. W. A. Hyde, a 

Mrs. Rev. Charles Febriqnes ‘by brook, Ct. - - 5 00 
Ladies’ Seamen’s Frd. Soc. of From Mis. Nancy bay - 3 00 
First Con. Soc. Waterbury, Ct. 20 00 $ From Christ Church, Brooklyn, 

Rev. Abraham Mesler, D. D. So- N.Y. = = a a Of 
merville, N.J., by a member of From Main Seamens Union, Port- 
South Dutch: Church, N. Y. land, z = - 25 00 
(amount acknowledged below.) From Chas Soc. Cheater. Ct. - 8 00 

Mrs. Lydia Belcher, Greenwich, From Ephraim Hall, Wolcott, Ct. 5 00 
Connecticut 2 20 003 From Con. Church and Society, 

Rev. N. Dale, by First Church & Clinton Avenue,Brooklyn,N.Y. 
Society, Brewer, Me, - 20 00 (including subscriptions,) - 101 50 

Rev. George A. Bowman, Ken- From Ninth-street Refd. Dutch 
nebunk Port, Me. - 20 00 Church, N.Y., $88 05 half for 

Mrs. Nancy Mc.A. Crane, Brook- Mariners Charcl, NGM - 44 03 
lyn, N. Y., by her husband, (a- From Miss Elizabeth Whitney, 
mount acknowledged below.) New Haven, Ct. = = 10°00 

Mrs. Emily Fernald, by Union From Amherst, N. H. - - 15 83 
Bethel E rey gehicetine Hiteery, From Meth. Epis. Church, Man- 
Me. - . 20 00 chester, N. H. - 5 7 00 

Hon. Willard Hall, by Hanover- Evangelical pages Brookfield’ 
street Pres. Church, Wilming- ; Mass. 10 11 
ton, Del. - : - 20 002 Rey. Mr. Marding’s Chureb, one 

Dr. Robert R. Porter, do. - 20 00 Meadow, - = - 13°52 | 

Dr. Lewis P. Bush, do. - 20 00 

Mary E. Rockwell, do. (in part.) 10 00 ' 

Miss Sarah P. Brewster, by La- Legacies. 
dies’ Seamen’s Friend Society, 
Pittsfield, Mass. = - 20 00 Henry Trowbridge, late of New- 


Miss Mary P. Buel, do. do, 20 00 i P 
Miss Catharine Colt,do. do, a HS Haven, Ct. $2000 00 
Miss M. L .Laflin, do, do, 2 — 
Theodore Pomeroy, do. do, 20 00 Total, $3890 63 
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Acknowledgment of receipts by the Ame. ; Middlesex, Bap. Church, 
rican Bethel Society for the Quarter, Mount Morris, Pres. Ch. 


ending with March, 1850. Newbury Port, Mass. 
Friends, - 
Albany 2d. Pres. Church, New York, Jas. Bown 
35, G. C. Treadwell, 20$55 00 Esq., L. D. 25, As Ste 
A. Marvin, 10, John John, 3, - 
Townsend, 10, - 20 00 New York, Mills, “Meth. 
E. P. Prentice, 10, Church, - 

E. Corning, 10,  - 20 00 North Bergen Pres, Ch. 
A. M‘Clure, 10, T. Nunder Pres Ch. 25, 48, 

Wolcott, 10, - 20 00 ; Bapt. Church, 4 75, 
John T, Norton, 10, 10 is pe 00 § Oaks. Corners Con. Ch. 

Attica Pres. Church, - 3 64° Owego, Pres. Church, 
Ballston Spa, - - 6 00 Meth. Epis. Charen: 
Binghampton First Pres. Peterboro’, Gerrit Smith, 
Church, - - - 53 00 Poughkeepsie, Professor 
Binghampton Cong, - 14 25 Morse, - - 
“6 Sab. School 5 40 72 6 J. Meyers, 20, Dr. 
Bergen Stone Church, - 10 0 Rosevelt, 10, = 
Bethel Pres. Church, - 13 2 John R. Stuyvesant, 
Boston, Mass. Cash, - 10 0 5, David Boyd, 5, 
Brighton Con. Church, - 11 0 J. Thompson, 5, 
Brockport Met. Epis. Ch. 6 6 cash, 4, 50, E 


Canandaigua Cong. Ch. 37 7 
Cazenovia, Rev. Geo. S. 
Boardman, 10, Willi- Schenactady, Anonymous 
am Burr, 5, - 1 


by Rev. Dr. Backus, - 
Chicago Ist Pres. Church ors: : 


: 

5 Silverereek Pres. Church, 
Clyde Pres. Church, - 4 00 10, Chas. H. Lee, 5, - 

2 


Rome Ist Pres. Church, 
Rushville, és gs 


Deposit Cong. Chureh, - 1 Sing Sing, Stephen Todd 
Dunkirk, Two Friends to Troy 2d Pres Church La- 
Cons. Rey. L. Hamil- dies’ Indus. Soc. Rev. 
ton, Rev. F. E. Can- EK. Hally, D. D. L. D.- 


non, L. D. - 100 00 Nod, lat P 
East Bloomfield Con. Ch. 49 20 Nees Sy, hot, Rires, 


East Hampton,Mass. Mr. SPiiliavarance Bapt. en 
Williston, - - 7 00 sociation, 
Evans Mills Pres. Ch. A O0 S Titicaien Dutch Chaseh: 
Geneva Pres. Church, ie 56 50 TstsPrent 6 oes 
Mrs. Susan. : i “ 
Dwight, L .M-  - 20 00 pes ie 
George Seelye, Esq. 20 00 ' . Hii 2 
Ref. Dutch Church, 5 05 101 55 a Ee oasis 
Hartford, Ct. Hon. T .S. Waser oi Sec eenue alte 
Williams,- - - 10 00 aterloo Pres. 
Dr. Grant Ball, L.M 
for H. A. Grant, - 10 00 20 00 
Hudson, Fn. Paul, L. M. 10 00 
Ipswich,Mass. Mrs. Herd 
for G. W. Herd, L. M. 10 00 
Mrs. Farley, - - 500 15 00 
Ithaca Pres. Church, - 58 00 
Ref. Dutch Church, 30 00 
Meth. Epis. - - 25 00 113 00 
Kingsboro’ Pres. Church, 
by Rev. Dr. Yale, - 34 50 
Leroy Baptist and Cong. 
Churches, - = 25 60 
Manchester, Mass. Mr. 
Trask, - 2 - 25 00 


Rey. Mr. Sandford, - 
West Bloomfield Con. Ch 
Westport = - 
West Troy, A. ‘at Dou! 

lap, 8, Cash, 2, - 
Whitehall, : - - 
Wilmington, Del. W, 

M'Gee, 15, Dr: Mac- 

Martin, 5, - - 
Worcester, C. F. Near 

burn, - 


Books Sold, - - 
Total, 
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West Aurora Pres. Ch., 


4 46 
31 00 


7 00 


28 00 


4 35 
15 42 


3023 
5 00 
- 40 85 
915 50 00 
10 00 


25 00 
30 00 
10 00 


9 50 74 50 
37 63 
38 64 


1 00 


15 00 
5 00 


25 00 
20 69 


2 00 

63 39 

40 53 

6 00 

5 00 114 92 
A 87 
12 35 
22 27 


5 00 
7 00 
83 50 


10 00 
55 50 


20 00 


20 00 
96 00 


$1719 55 


